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RIVER SCENE WITH FISHERMAN, EARLY EVENING. JAN VAN GOYEN. 
Panel, 18} x 25} in., dated 1655. 


The picture is clearly dated 1655 on the turret in the right foreground—the year before Van Goyen’s death. 
All the compositional features we are led to expect from Van Goyen are here: the low horizon line, the 
fleeting clouds, the river in the foreground flowing down to the lower border of the picture, and the space 
determined by repoussoire boats and mooring stakes, the sense of recession enhanced by a series of incidents 
at given intervals, descending in tone as they near the horizon, and ending in a haze on the horizon line. 
The picture here reproduced is sold with a certificate from Dr. W. R. Valentiner, who writes (25th July, 
1953): “the painting . . . is in my opinion a fine original work by Jan van Goyen, of his last period. It is 
of special interest that it bears the date of the year before he died (1655) on the wall to the right. The 


painting is in an excellent state of preservation and shows the artist at the height of (his) power.”’ 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


THE ENGLISH WAY 





VIEW OF THE KRAKOWSKIE PRZEDMIESCIE FROM THE CRACOW GATE 


Collection : National Museum, Warsaw. Oil 44 67 in. 


PERSPEX’S choice for the Picture of the Month. 


HERE is something about the Royal Academy 
'T inherently paradoxical. It is at once the most aristo- 

cratic and the most democratic of institutions; it 
digs in its heels in tradition, yet moves slowly with the 
times ; it is scorned by the avant garde, but quietly courted 
by them and lends an ear to their suit and a fraction of its 
wall space to their work ; it is at once amateur and profes- 
sional. Anyway, it goes steadily on, attracts greater crowds 
every year, sells more pictures, and gets an enormous Press. 
All these things have happened again this year as they 
invariably do. The new president, Charles Wheeler, the 
first sculptor ever to be elected to the office, is an excellent 
choice. His own work is firmly grounded on the traditional 
but has never been enslaved to it: important public com- 
missicns—the figures on the Bank of England, for example, 
or the work he is engaged upon at present for Manchester 
Cathedral—are solidly traditional; whilst in his purely 
creative work, there is a Mannerist freedom which reminds 
one of Carl Milles. If he has been called ‘‘the man who has 
no enemies” in an office which has of recent years been 
rather given to coat-trailing, it needs to be recognized that his 
gentle urbanity covers strength of opinion, and when 
recently the Tate Gallery staged an exhibition of Giacom- 
metti’s sculpture of which he disapproved he firmly resigned 
his trusteeship as public protest. 

The Summer Exhibition is solid rather than spectacular. 
The tendency is towards small works and many of them— 
three hundred or so more than usual in fact. In the several 
galleries given over to the younger contemporaries, chiefly 
the Neo-Realist artists, large-scale pictures appear more 
frequently, and can look rather empty as the big Middleditch 
pictures do. Derrick Greaves’ ‘‘Baby and Wheels,” Bryan 
Kneale’s ‘“‘Black Mantilla,”” and a piece of sculpture, ‘‘Girl 
at a Bus Stop,”’ all in realist vein and all in Gallery VIII, are 
justifications of these essays in a style. 


BY PERSPEX 


Portraiture is 
not so predomi- 
nant as usual, and 
although one real- 
lizes the merits of 
this exacting art, 
most of us are 
well content with 
the limitation. 
The Annigoni of 
the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, a com- 
panion piece to the 
now almost hack- 
neyed portrait of 


ry if i I Mm h the Queen, failed 

%) ae Pe to repeat its 
he? i ew tt success. Dark 
\ a 8 , ‘ 


shadows, a heavy 
een | ee Bo, HE scowl as though 
the Duke were 
trying to look like 
the painter, missed 
the notorious 
charm of Prince 
Philip’s personal- 
ity. The striking 
Henry Lamb por- 
trait of Lytton 
Strachey, shown 
here because the 
Chantrey Bequest 
has bought it, and 
the Gaudier- 
Brzeska sculptured head of Horace Brodsky appearing for the 
same reason, were revenants from the 1920’s : period pieces 
which nevertheless held their own with a kind of legendary 
grandeur. One small Augustus John portrait was masterly. 
Ruskin Spear’s caricature of Churchill is a joke in bad taste. 
Actually, however, one does not go to the Royal Academy 
for the enjoyment of outstanding works but rather for that 
of scores of honest-to-goodness paintings, sculptures, draw- 
ings and graphic works in the academic mood of near nature. 
They are not ‘‘great art’’ (how much art is?); but they 
are good. One naturally looks at the work by those whose 
names make news, much of which any art critic will have 
seen before in one-man shows, much of which he will not 
have seen before and will not wish ever to see again. More 
happily, you look at work which in Quaker phrase ‘‘speaks 
to your condition.”” The charge against it is that it strikes 
an amateur note. Happily amateur has a pleasant as well 
as a derogatory connotation. 


By BERNARDO BELLOTTO, 1720-80 


BLAKE, THE ANTI-ACADEMIC 


Even in the matter of technique amateurishness has its 
virtues, and those virtues have played a conspicuous part in 
English painting. At the British Museum the exhibition of 
the year is one entitled ‘‘William Blake and His Circle.” It 
is part of the celebrations of the duo-centenary of the birth 
of the poet-artist which are likely to gain momentum as we 
draw nearer the actual birth date of November 28th. Blake’s 
genius is supremely amateur, supremely English; few 
artists have been less well equipped to undertake the tremen- 
dous tasks which he essayed. The fascinating thing is that 
few perfectly trained artists would have achieved his degree 
of expressiveness. It is a paramount instance of the fool 
(in the Parsival sense) rushing in where only an angel would 
dare to tread. Given some idea of inconceivable spiritual 
grandeur Blake conceived it in form and colour. Angels 
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MAURICE DE VLAMINCK. 
On exhibition at the Crane Kalman Gallery. 


Environs de Valmondois. 36} 


and archangels, elemental forces, earth, air, fire and water, 
the sons of the morning singing together, Satan and the 
Almighty : Blake could put anything down on a few square 
inches of paper. His was essentially a literary mind—that 
bane and blessing of English painting—and he could find a 
formal equivalent for any idea. The lines flow with a life force 
in that almost effortless creation. 

The exhibition at the Museum shows him in one way as 
being a child of his own time. Fuseli’s nightmare romantic- 
ism, Flaxman’s cold classicism, Stothard’s narrative illus- 
tration, Palmer’s and Calvert’s pastorals. With the exception 
of the best of Palmer, however, they all bring the whole 
thing to earth from that empyrean where Blake so daringly 
played with fire. Palmer, in the period when he was under 
Blake’s influence, and because he was better equipped tech- 
nically in the sphere of the pastoral landscape, was better 
than Blake himself. The rest are prose against his poetry. 
It is noteworthy that the one moment when we are arrested 
by the true Blake spirit outside Blake’s own work is a little 
pencil and watercolour by, of all people, Thomas Hood, 
who was not an artist at all. For the rest Blake’s imagination 
and inspiration spring sunward and carry a load of faults 
which would have grounded any artist who depended upon 
the power of solid technique. 


AN IsRAELI ARTIST AT THE O’HANA 


I sensed something of Blake’s spiritual quality in the 
work of an artist of entirely different calibre, Rueven Rubin, 
at the O’Hana Gallery. Not that Rubin is lacking in tech- 
nique. For nearly forty years this Israeli artist has been 
building an international reputation exploring methods of 
conveying his inner meanings in his own methods of paint- 
ing and drawing. But he is essentially an artist with content. 
Inherent in these landscapes, figure subjects, biblical and 
rabbinical illustrations is a meaning in spirit, whilst their 
symbols are taken from the immediate landscape of Palestine 
and the life of a country poised between the West and the 
Orient. The resultant style of painting is highly individual. 
The landscapes have that effect in which the brilliance of 
the sunlight has taken the colour out of things, and the 
greyness of the ancient olive trees adds to this particular 
feeling. Rubin sees olives as feathery masses rather than as 
linear, and there is a brooding sense of place—often of 
traditional sacred places—in these Palestinian scenes. 
Equally his figures are orientalized without being romantic ; 
they are the Israeli of to-day going about their business in the 
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countryside rather than in the Westernized towns. 
Camel drivers struggle with their recalcitrant beasts, 
horsemen with the arched-necked Arab horses 
which we associate with Persian miniatures. Hi: 
drawings on a large scale in ink and gouache are 
sometimes flicked with chance blots which give 
them a kind of texture. His interweaving of 
the ancient folklore of his people, the mysticism o! 
rabbinical teaching, and contemporary realism 
his technical evolution from an early enthusiasn 
for the romanticism of Delacroix through th 
discipline of Cubism in the days of its greates: 
success, and a rejection of this and all abstraction 
because of their intellectual aridness: these thing: 
have resulted in an artist entirely himself. 


More ENGLISH CONTRIBUTIONS 


We are back with English art at the Adam 
Gallery where John Napper is showing recent 
work, and at the Leicester Galleries where a collec- 
tion of early drawings by Frank Brangwyn, some 
recent paintings by Duncan Grant and the work 
of a young newcomer, Anne Dunn, have been 
exhibited during May, and a Memorial Exhibition 
of Max Beerbohm is being held in June. Perhaps 
in strict logic one cannot call Brangwyn English 
since he was born in Belgium of Welsh parents, 
and is best represented in Bruges, in America, Japan, 
Orange and Swansea. Nevertheless so prolific was his 
mastery that both in the murals in which he excelled and in 
easel pictures we remain rich in England, and it was here 
that he spent most of his working life. He was an Old 
Master of our day, and worked in their manner. In conse- 
quence there exists a wealth of preparatory drawings for the 
vast mural and other works. Those at the Leicester are early 
studies, and there are excellent things among them. 

At Adams the John Napper show gave me just the thrill 
I ought to have had with Grant. I have always enjoyed his 
work and many years ago praised it in these columns. Now 
he has been working in Paris and comes back enriched by 
the experience. An echo of Rebeyrolle is in the work, but 
I tend to think it has been there before Rebeyrolle was heard 
of. There is lovely luminosity, and the large decorative 
painting, “‘Cat and Kittens’”—chiefly a plant study of the 
growth of tubbed plants set against a light wall—is delight- 
ful. ‘‘Woman with Dove” and ‘‘Backyard”’ may be labelled 
Neo-realism, and a ‘‘Dead Fowl” to be even nearer this 
fashionable mode, but one hopes that John Napper will 
pursue this manner so sympathetic to his particular way of 
painting. He is not afraid of beauty: a rare gift with this 
school. He has an English love of flowers, and of cats, and 
can paint them without sentimentality. He is a successful 
portraitist in the Royal Academy sense of that term, but I 
suspect that he shares Gainsborough’s attitude to this. 

On this subject of flower painting, Edward Burra has 
an exhibition of water-colours at the Lefevre devoted to it : 
a strange essay for an artist who has hitherto moved between 
the macabre and the monstrous. His brilliant water-colour 
technique, carried out on his usual large scale, encompasses 
dahlias and daisies, tulips and mallows with the same con- 
fidence that of old rendered the underworld of Latin- 
American bars, or the inhuman horror of strange soldiery. 
I would say that the scale defeats his purpose, despite his 
power, although in the very largest of all—the ‘“‘Owl and 
Quinces”, which is 52} in. x 31 in.—he is most successful. 
An interesting experiment for this most capable artist, but 
I personally miss the imaginative quality which evoked my 
shuddering approval, however much I revolted from the 
subjects chosen. 


28} in. 


OVER TO SCULPTURE 

One other English artist whose new exhibition reveals 

a movement in style and theme—in sculpture this time—is 
(Continued on page 252) 
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Painter of Childhood 


“SIMPLICITY and TRUTH’ —Reynolds, 


By M. L. D’OTRANGE-MASTAI 





Fig. I. Sir J. REYNoLps. Princess Sophia Matilda of Gloucester (1774). Windsor Castle. 
Reproduced by gracious permission of H.M. the Queen. 


HE numerous studies of children by Sir Joshua Rey- 
Tr nolds—whether individual portraits or groups—are 

perhaps the most revealing of all his works in showing 
the artist’s progress in the one field where he was truly free 
to follow his own impulses, unhampered by the dictates of 
pride or vanity of adult sitters. “A desideratum of the art 
lover’s bibliothéque imaginaire is a volume devoted solely to 
these paintings of children, and no doubt sooner or later 
such a publication will be brought about, enabling us to see 
at a glance how, in this long line of infantine characterizations, 
starting with the quaint little doll ‘‘Miss Grace Goddard,” 
the gradation is effected by almost imperceptible degrees 
from actual portraits to the great abstract generalizations 
on the theme of childhood of the final years. 

The advance was cautious, sometimes with returns here 
and there upon itself. The Neate children of 1748 are 
delightfully alive and natural, lovable children, while “‘Lady 
Charlotte Fitzwilliam, later Lady Dundas” is exquisitely 
elegant, proper and prim—a slender bud of a great lady of 
fashion soon to blossom, but surely not ever a child. ‘‘Lady 
Betty Brudenell-Montagu, later Duchess of Buccleuch,” 
1755, carries herself with a dignity rightdown awesome for a 
child ; we can well understand why she was chosen to wear 
a ducal coronet, for there is a proud soul and a strong mind 
expressed in the intense dark eyes. Far removed from this, 
““Miss Henrietta Edgecumbe,”’ 1756 (Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston), has a soft, dewy grace that brings her very close to 
the masterly ‘‘Simplicity” of 1789, and it is a further 
coincidence that she carries a basket of these same stylized 
flowers that appear in the version of ‘‘Simplicity” illustrated 
here (Fig. VII). One recalls the insistence of Reynolds at a 
later date, when established as the great teacher and leader 





of the English school, on the importance of eliminating all 
embellishments that might detract from the import of the 
essential message, or theme, of the painting—the “‘meaner 
mixture” of naturalism that would spoil the nobility of the 
“great style’—as in the portrait of Miss Edgecumbe too 
much importance given to the flowers would have detracted 
from the child’s own blossom-like beauty. 

But in the same year, there is a reversal away from this 
serene classicism to the brooding intensity of the Buccleuch 
portrait in the extraordinarily alive and dramatic half-length 
portrait of the boy ‘‘James Harris, later rst Earl of Malmes- 
bury.”’ It is fitting indeed that here the choice of costume 
should suggest rather the XVIIth than the XVITIth century— 
a favourite conceit of Reynolds, the motivation for which can 
probably be traced back to his adulation of Rubens. 
Similarly, the ravishing ‘‘Lady Elizabeth Hamilton, later 
Countess of Derby,” of 1758 (Widener Collection, Philadel- 
phia), has the haughty grace and mien of an Infanta. In 
quite another vein, the young, chubby-cheeked ‘‘ Francis 
Holburne,” standing staunchly at the side of his bluff and 
hearty father (Fig. II), is unmistakably English and very 
clearly part of our real world—in perfect contrast to the 
dream-like, languid grace of ‘‘Frederick, 5th Earl of Carlisle, 
when Lord Morpeth,” at Castle Howard, or that of the even 
more nonchalant and exquisite ‘‘Thomas Lister, rst Lord 
Ribblesdale,”’ 1764 (Swinton Park). 

All these, in spite of the ever-present poetical element, are 
definitely portraits, but the theme of childhood in Reynolds’s 
euvre should properly fall under at least three more headings, 
within which in turn several sub-divisions could be estab- 
lished: the groups, the pictures based on the mother-and- 
child (or children) motif, and the allegories of the last period. 
















Fig. II. 


Sir J. REYNotps. Admiral Sir Francis Holburne and his 
Son, Francis (1757). 


National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. 


In the groups we meet again occasionally with the XVIIth- 
century archaism by means of which Reynolds conjured 
lovely visions, other-worldly and ideal illustrations for the 
Faerie Queene or Elizabethan Masks, such as the tableau 
showing ‘‘Francis, 5th Duke of Bedford, with his brothers 
and Miss Vernon: St. George and the Dragon” (Earl of 
Jersey, Osterley Park). In a different mood, the groups 
of the Cruttenden children (Marshall Field, New York) 
and that of the Methuen children (Lord Methuen, Corsham 
Court) (Fig. IV), in their delicate and harmonious realism 
are admirable reflections of the intimate and elegant life of 
the age. 

In the mother-and-child series, we run the gamut from 
the Madonna-like ‘‘Jane Hamilton, wife of 9th Lord Cath- 
cart and her daughter, Jane, later Duchess of Atholl’’ (1755) 
and ‘‘Eleanor Torriano with her infant’’ of the same year, 
to the serene “‘Georgiana, Countess Spencer” (Fig. III), 
holding little Lady Georgiana, sweet and demure, later to 
become the splendid Duchess of Devonshire and to furnish 
in turn the subject for Reynolds’s most famous and original 
version of that theme, as he showed her dandling her hand- 
some baby on her knee in a magnificent exuberance of 
maternal joy and pride. (Mention must be made here also 


of the series of pseudo-classical matrons, sandal-shod and 
drapery-clad, cuddling nude infants, no mean accomplish- 
ment, though in appeal they are certainly far behind the 
simple English mothers.) 

With the fourth category, that of the allegories or symbols, 
the personal preesntation becomes merely a pretext and the 
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Fig. III. Sir J. REYNotps. Georgiana Countess Spencer and Lady 
Georgiana Spencer (1759/61). 


Earl Spencer, Althorp. 


artist’s goal now admittedly extends far beyond mere record- 
ing. Already in 1770, with the portrait of ‘‘Miss Emilia 
Vansittart, later Mrs. Edward Parry” (collection Mrs. Dwight 
Morrow, New York) there is evidently much more than a 
likeness of the lovely child and her pet. She is rather a 
delightful symbol of both the tenderness and the espiéglerie 
of childhood. With the famed ‘Strawberry Girl” of 1773, 
further simplification is attained, while the portrait of 
‘Princess Sophia Matilda of Gloucester as a baby,”’ painted 
in 1774 (now at Windsor Castle) (Fig. I) is also a timeless 
study of childhood in the abstract : we shall never tire of the 
candid baby gazing at us across two centuries, though the 
appeal of the “Graces adorning a term of Hymen’’—the 
ambitious canvas on which the artist lavished all his skill 
for the confounding of his rival Gainsborough at the Royal 
Academy that same year—has dwindled somewhat. 

With its melting softness of tones and outlines, ‘‘Master 
Wynn, later Sir Watkin Wynn, 5th Bart.”’ (c. 1774), is an 
echo of Reynolds’s admiration for Correggio. ‘‘Miss Jane 
Bowles” (Fig. V) outstares us with great, clear, unflinching 
eyes of purest English limpidity, and yet does seem, as Arm- 
strong has remarked, some imp from a fairy world—a 
qualification we can apply as well to the mysterious little 
‘*Miss Frances Crewe,’’ whose appeal must always remain as 
potent as it is undefinable. 

In the splendid maturity of the last years, works of such 
deep import as the ‘Infant Samuel,” the ‘‘Age of Innocence”’ 
(Fig. VI) and the final ‘‘Simplicity” have become charged 
not only with the distilled essence of the artist’s skill but as 
well with the weight of philosophical implications that raise 
these childish figures to the level of yniversal masterpieces. 
It wasn’t in vain that Reynolds had worshipped at the feet of 
Michelangelo, and had wished that his last word uttered 
officially at the Royal Academy, his ultimate testament to 
the next generation, should be the name of the great Floren- 
tine. Yet it is not in the great formal portraits or in the 
ambitious groups that the filiation is affirmed best, but in 
the figure of a kneeling child with eyes raised to heaven— 
the noblest and most touching symbol of faith and innocence. 

The famous ‘‘Simplicity,”’ a portrait of Reynolds’s grand- 
niece, Theophila Gwatkin (‘‘Offy’’) is in a more human 
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Fig. IV. Sir J. ReyNotps. Paul Cobb Methuen and Christian 


Methuen (1759). 
Lord Methuen, Corsham Court. 


mood, and accordingly was received by the contemporaries 
of the artist with even greater favour than the ‘‘Samuel”’ or 
the ‘‘Age of Innocence.’”’ The pose indeed is due to the 
happiest inspiration ; it is impossible to conceive anything 
more appealing and guileless than the abandonment of the 
two small cupped hands, with palms outward and fingers 
interlaced. It is well known how in the second version 
Reynolds, at the mother’s request, placed some flowers in 
the child’s hands. This is the case with the version illus- 
trated here (from a private collection in Rome, Italy) (Fig. 
VII), where also the colour of the sash has been changed to 
blue from the original black in the first painting. (This 
version is believed to be the one listed in Graves and Cronin 
as belonging to B. Gibbons—by whom, tradition has it, it 
was purchased directly from Robert E. Gwatkin, father of the 
sitter—and which was on view at the International Exhibition 
of 1862.) 

“Simplicity” is certainly the most brilliant example of 
Reynolds’s admiration, and adaptation to his own purposes, 
of the Rubens-like coloration. It is particularly evident in 
the treatment of the hair, of warm, honey-blonde tint, each 
strand sparkling like fine spun gold and yet uniting to fall in 
massive lustrous waves over the nacreous skin of the delicate 
shoulders. The snow-white lawn of the bonnet and gown 
are rendered with the swift decisive strokes of the brush that 
the artist adopted at that period to translate into paint the 
diaphanous billows of muslin, cambric and gauze which 
the new cult of simplicity and nature in the age of Rousseau 
had brought into fashion. The great jabot of ‘‘Lady 
Caroline Price,” the bonnet of ‘“The Honourable Theresa 
Parker’ (Huntington Foundation, San Marino, California), 
the ruff of ‘‘Lady Betty Foster, later Duchess of Devonshire” 
(Duke of Devonshire, London), the great hat of ‘‘Mary 
Cunliffe, Mrs. Drummond Smith’’ (Marquess of North- 
ampton, Castle Ashby), the fichu of “‘Harriet Mary, Lady 
Harris, later Countess of Malmesbury,” all are good 
examples of this technique of the years 1787-89. 

It is interesting in this connection to note the difference 
in treatment between ‘‘Simplicity’’ and the portrait of 
‘Georgiana Augusta Frederica Seymour, later Lady Charles 
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Fig. V. Sir J. REYNOLDS. Miss Jane Bowles (1775). 
Wallace Collection. 


Bentinck” (Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York). 
One feels that the conception of the ‘‘Simplicity” must have 
occurred at that period first, but both the execution of the 
textiles and the pose of the child fall far behind ‘‘Simplicity”’ 
in telling forcefulness. There was in this case, of course, an 
obligation to execute an actual portrait, and likeness must 
be paramount. In ‘‘Simplicity” Reynolds was free and could 
subordinate the model to the theme. 

For the peculiar significance of the title—beyond the 
obvious superficial meaning—it is necessary to recall the 
frequent use made of the term ‘“‘simplicity” by Reynolds. 
Allied with either ‘‘truth” or ‘‘beauty,” or both, it recurs 
again and again in his Discourses and in his letters. As far 
back as his trip to Italy in 1749, Reynolds declared: ‘‘The 
old Gothic masters, as we call them, deserve the attention 
of the student much more than many later artists : simplicity 
and truth being oftener found in the old masters which 
preceded the great age of painting than it ever was in that 
age and certainly much less since.’’ A truly heretical state- 
ment in that day and age! It is clear that Reynolds, like 
Gainsborough, did, not what he would, but what he must. 
We should be grateful at least that however much ot his 
long career was spent in undertakings where ‘‘simplicity 
and truth” could find but an accidental part—were just about 
tolerated by the sitters, if not too obviously displayed—the 
wonderful series of children studies remain to prove that the 
artist was able nevertheless to achieve his goal and effect a 
separation between ‘‘what is Natural and what is Fashionable.” 

Nevertheless, it will always seem an extraordinary paradox 
that this most rational and worldly of portrait painters should 
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Fig. VI. 


Sir j. 


REYNOLDS. 





The Age of Innocence. 


Tate Gallery. 


have been also one of the most delightful interpreters of 
childhood. The apparent contradiction between his own 
choice of children as favourite subjects and his constant 
advocacy to his pupils and followers of the ‘‘great style” 
would remain inexplicable, were we not able to find the 
solution to the antithesis in the ambivalence of the artist’s 
nature—or rather in the artificial duality of warm feelings 
and cold thought which carefully nurtured habit had made 
a second nature to him. Reynolds’s still waters run deep, 
and it is to be hoped that some serious and probing study of 
this extraordinary character will bring forth a more satis- 
factory definition than Armstrong’s arbitrary statement that 
“Sir Joshua’s heart was very hard but his mind just.” 
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Johnson put it far more sympathetically and perceptively 
when he said that Reynolds was ‘‘the most invulnerable 
man” he knew. The implication of a defensive, or at least 
of a protective state—of a hard and impenetrable shell built 
over a tender and perhaps early wounded core—tallies well 
with the testimony of Reynolds’s self portrait in early man- 
hood (1753-54), now at the Tate Gallery. Discounting 
the obvious imitation of Rembrandt, both in technique and 
mood, this study, in spite of still undeveloped technical 
powers, manages to put across a highly personal message. 
The round, undistinguished face (there is nothing impressive 
or aristocratic in any respect about this which was yet the 
countenance of genius, and Reynolds has recorded himself 











“SIMPLICITY AND TRUTH’’ 





Fig. VII. 


Sir J. REYNOLDs. 


Miss Theophila Gwatkin as “‘Simplicity.” 


Private Collection, Rome. 


indeed with utmost simplicity and truth) seems to quiver 
in every fibre with a veritable agony of tortured sensibility 
repressed by a tremendous effort of will. It cries out vulner- 
ability by every pore and patently disproves the assertion 
that Reynolds’s famed equanimity was native. (It is an 
interesting coincidence, that an echo of that same poignant 
intensity is found again, and there only in all of Reynolds’s 
g@uvre—as if reciprocating his friend’s comprehension—in 
the famous portrayal of the indignant, brooding Johnson 
of 1772 (National Portrait Gallery, London). 

It was time and the iron will of the man that curbed 
within bounds this exasperated sensitiveness, and the result 
of the long and stubborn discipline can be seen in the other 
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Rembrandtesque self-portrait of the artist at twenty years’ 
interval at the Royal Academy, where the oddly malleable 
texture evident in the first portrait seems to have set as it 
were into the firmness of marble, and the proud old artist 
looks down with indifference at a world he has conquered. 

But if the lucid, detached mind of this later Reynolds 
was efficient to reflect like a wonderful crystal the hard 
brilliance of the builders of empire and the haughty elegance 
of their women, when the painter wished to render the 
tender and elusive charm of childhood, he knew well that 
he must revive within himself ‘‘ce poéte mort jeune a qui 
l"homme survit,” this younger self whom he had publicly 
renounced. 





A SEATED BODHISATTVA 


On this Chinese carved wood figure the gesso covering is 
painted in red and black dry pigments heightened with gold. 


Sung period. Height 26 in. 





Fig. I. Two figures of dancers. Reddish pottery with straw-coloured glaze largely degraded. T‘ang period or earlier. Heights 6} and 7 in. 


CHINESE WORKS OF ART IN ENGLISH 
COLLECTIONS 


The Collection of Mr. and Mrs. F. Brodie Lodge—I By E. E. BLUETT 


HIS collection owes its inception to a single incident. 
Some years ago a portrait painter with whom Mr. and 
Mrs. Lodge were acquainted brought to their notice 
some early Chinese celadon ware in his possession, for this 
artist was a collector in a small way. The essential beauty 
of the porcelain left adeep impression, and some months 
afterwards Mr. Lodge acquired a few pieces. Progression 
was then inevitable ; the taste for celadon proved, in fact, 
to be a gateway to the appreciation of much wider fields of 
Chinese art and to-day the collection at Flore includes 
Chinese pottery and porcelain of many kinds, sculpture and 
early bronze, and covers periods ranging from the earliest 
days of China’s history to the end of the XVIIIth century. 
Anyone acquainted with the uses for which the Chinese 
bronze vessels were produced is impressed by the evident 
prominence of wine in the religious and secular ceremonial 
of the people. Many of the bronze objects known to be of 
the Shang-yin and Chou epochs—roughly from the XVIIth 
to the IIIrd century B.c.—indicate in their inscriptions the 
purpose for which they were intended, and in some rare 
instances the day and occasion for which they were cast. 
Inscriptions are cast on the interior or base of a vessel and 
those of a dedicatory or commemorative nature are usually 
expressed in archaic characters. Pictographs with crude 
representations of the human form are occasionally seen. A 
wine beaker with trumpet mouth in this collection—one 
of the most graceful forms evolved by the Chinese artist— 
has a naturalistic representation of a horse impressed in the 
base. This is an extremely rare feature, for realistic animal 
forms, if we may except the free animal heads used as handle- 
mounts, are hardly ever seen at this early date. 
There are two fine Chuehs—tripod libation cups supported 
on slender pointed legs—the bodies ornamented with the 


Fig. II. Bronze tripod cauldron (Ting). Kuei dragons forming 
t‘ao t‘ieh masks round the body above pendant stiff leaves with 
cicada motifs. First stylistic phase. Height 9 in. 








tinted 
tery. 


ubiquitous t‘ao t‘ieh, a kind of land ogre; three charming 
little goblets (chih), one possessing a beautiful smooth grey- 
green “‘water’’ patina imparting to it a surface closely resemb- 
ling jade; a delightful little wine vase and cover (hu) of 
graceful form and with brightly coloured incrustation and 
two important tripod cooking vessels (ting) one of which is 
illustrated in Fig. II. It has been pointed out that the black 
powdery inlay in this and other bronzes of the type has 
proved to be mostly residues of carbon with some silica and 
phosphorus ; perhaps a primitive form of lacquer. 

The most exactly dated piece in the collection is a gilt- 
bronze standing figure of a Bodhisattva, a model of great 
dignity bearing on the plinth a cast inscription indicating its 
date—the second day of the eighth month of the first year 
of the Yung-hui period—i.e., September 2nd, A.D. 650. 

Laurance Sickman, in an interesting survey of the rise 
of Buddhism in China after the fall of the Han dynasty, 
shows how profoundly ‘‘ithe form and content in much of 
Chinese art’’ were affected by the spread of this religion 
during the early centuries of the Christian era. The in- 
numerable representations of Buddhist divinities in cave- 
temples, bronze models, sculptures in stone, wood and other 
materials, bear ample witness to this influence and the 
manner of their execution impresses one with the conviction 
that the craftsmen of the day were inspired by a deep religi- 
ous fervour. The gilt-bronze figure referred to above is 
one of these, and the fine sculptured figure illustrated in the 
colour-plate shows that this influence continued to be felt 
for several centuries afterwards. 

Quite other were the motives which impelled the 
modeller of the remarkable pottery figurines, animal forms 
and models of inanimate objects which were placed in the 
tombs of people of standing during the Han, Wei and T‘ang 


Fig. III. 
Figure of a 


lady with 
high _head- 
dress. Buff 
pottery un- 
glazed and 


painted with 
red and black 
dry pigments 
T‘ang period. 
Height 14}in. 


Fig. IV. 
Figure of a 
falconer. Buff 


period. 
Height 15 in. 
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pot- 
T‘ang 


dynasties. The lovely little dancing figures in Fig. I were 
destined to accompany the material soul of the departed dur- 
ing its terrestrial journey ; the falconer (Fig. IV) to bear him 
company and possibly to remind him of his earthly recrea- 
tion, while the dignified and finely apparelled lady in Fig. III 
probably represents one who filled a high place in the entour- 
age of the deceased. Other pottery figures of similar date 
in the collection include two polo players, the horses gallop- 
ing and the riders instinct with movement ; a glazed figure 
of a boar side by side with his more heavily modelled proto- 
type of the Han period ; a fine slate-coloured clay horse’s 
head—a type usually attributed to the Han dynasty; a 
realistic model of a crouching dog gnawing his bone—a 
typical Wei period specimen ; two T ‘ang equestrian figures, 
a pair of unglazed seated hounds and a brown-glazed riderless 
horse. 

The T ‘ang potter’s genius in the sphere of pure form is 
well seen in the two examples illustrated in Figs. VI and V, 
the first a jar of perfect proportions whose general austerity 
is lightened by the decoration of vertical splashes in a 
delicate tint of blue and, in Fig. V, the lovely little ewer 
with just a hint of realism in its bird-headed handle. 

There is just one pot of indeterminate age as between 
T‘ang and Sung. It is a jar and cover of Tz‘u Chou ware, 
the design painted in colours on a cream-tinted ground 
(Fig. VII). Students of comparative form will see in the 
cover a Close association with well-known T ‘ang shapes while 
the form of the body has much in common with some Chiin 
wares of the succeeding period of Sung. 

Although the coming and passing of a dynasty has seldom 
any bearing or influence upon the technical development of 
any particular industry the artistic aims and achievements 
of the Chinese people exhibit in every age features which 
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Fig. V. Ewer with bird-head handle. 
white and brownish-yellow glazes. 


White pottery with green, 
T‘ang period. Height 5 in. 


Fig. VI. Oviform jar. Buff pottery with soft silicate 
glazes—blue splashes on cream-tinted ground. T‘ang 
period. Height 93 in. 


clearly distinguish one dynastic period from another. This, 
as we have seen, was markedly apparent when the dynasty of 


Shang was eclipsed by the feudal state of Chou and the 
character of bronze art completely changed in the process. 
Again in the sphere of ceramics the most marked character- 
istic of the work of the T‘ang potter was his emphasis on 
form, while in the succeeding dynasty of Sung, side by side 
with considerable development in the technique of high- 
fired colour-glazes, there was evinced a full appreciation of 
the value of incised line-work in decoration and the use of 


Fig. VII. Oviform pot and cover. Pottery with cream glaze 
and design in colours. 


Tz‘u Chou ware. 


Sung period or 
earlier. Height 4} in. 


the newly discovered colour-glazes to heighten ornament. 

The outstanding representatives of these colour-glazes 
were the wares originating at the kilns of Chiin Chou in 
Honan, the modern Yii-chou. The body of this Chiin-yao 
is of a porcellanous nature and the glaze, originally of a fine 
bluish opalescence, was later varied by the addition of copper, 
when the area treated (or in some instances accidentally 
affected) by this addition took on tints varying from pale 
strawberry through purple to glowing crimson. 

The Lodge collection is rich in Chiin ware: every type 
and almost every variety of it is represented. There is a 
deep bowl wiih slightly incurved lip, the counterpart of 
which may be seen among the Oscar Raphael bequests at the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. Both bowls are covered 
inside and out with an evenly distributed glaze of great 
beauty, and one is reminded of the enthusiasm‘of a Chinese 


Fig. VIII. Bulb bowl or flower-pot stand. 


lavender glaze. 


Imperial Chiin ware with 
Sung period. Diameter 7} in. 








Fig. IX. Tripod incense burner. 
(ta lu). Chiin ware. 


Stoneware with sea-green glaze 
Sung period. Height 6 in. 


collector who, when the late Mr. Raphael showed him his 
bowl, christened it “‘the full moon.”” The one belonging to 


Mr. Lodge was among the many beautiful examples of this 
ware shown at the Marco Polo Exhibition in Venice in 1954. 
A flat dish with rich opalescent glaze and five ‘‘spur’’ marks 
on the glazed base is another specimen of high quality. 
Then there is the bulb-bowl or flower-pot stand of the so- 


called Imperial Chiin with incised numeral on the base, one 
of the most distinguished items in the Harcourt-Johnstone 
collection dispersed at Sotheby’s in 1940—see Fig. VIII. 
This bowl, the dish last described, and seven or eight other 
specimens of Chiin ware in this collection, constituted a 
notable contribution to the Exhibition of Sung wares organ- 
ized by the Oriental Ceramic Society in 1952. Two of the 
more recent additions to the collection are illustrated. Both 
are incense burners, the first (Fig. X) having the lower part 
of the exterior almost entirely covered with a brilliant 
purplish to strawberry-red glaze. This, a splendid example 
of its kind, was shown at the Chinese Exhibition in London 
in 1935, later at the Asiatic Art Exhibition at Amsterdam and 
again on loan at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. In 
Fig. [IX we have a specimen with sea-green glaze, one of the 
rarest of the Chiin types. The glaze colour bears some 
resemblance to celadon, but is different in texture and the 


Fig. XI. Blue and white bowl, the exterior with a double row of 
lotus petals beneath a wave pattern border, the base with six-character 
mark of Hsiian Té. XVth century. Diameter 8} in. 





Fig. X. Tripod incense burner, the body round the lower part 

almost entirely covered with a brilliant purple glaze merging into 

strawberry and lavender round the neck. Chiin ware of the Sung 
period. Height 4 in. 


manner of potting as well as the body composition show it 
to be an undoubted product of the Chiin kilns. 

Recognition by the general body of collectors of the 
essential merit of XVth-century blue-and-white is of com- 
paratively recent growth. The valuable information and 
aids to authentication contained in the works of Brankston, 
Honey, Pope and Garner—all of which have appeared during 
the last twenty-five years—have stimulated interest in this 
ware, but it is in the public exhibitions and showing of 
private collections in England, America and more recently 
Venice that the eye of the discerning collector has discovered 
that the greatest art of the painter in blue on porcelain is to 
be found in his XVth to early XVIth-century work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lodge were happily early in the field in 
collecting their blue-and-white. The section is not a large 
one but it is quite certain that it would be impossible to bring 


Fig. XII. Blue-and-white bowl (interior of Fig XI). 











Fig. XIII. 
XVth century. 


together to-day another collection like it. One of the most 
delightful pieces is the mid-XVth-century leys jar formerly 


in the Eumorfopoulos Collection. The lovely drawing of 
the fruiting and flowering boughs on the body and inside the 
neck is masterly in execution. Some measure of the appre- 
ciation accorded to this little piece may be gathered from 
the fact that it belonged to George Eumorfopoulos, was 
described and illustrated by Brankston in his Early Ming 
Wares of Ching te Chen, passed into the Major Hay Collec- 
tion, then into that of Lionel Edwards, was shown at an 
exhibition by the Oriental Ceramic Society and later lent to 
Venice for the Marco Polo Exhibition. The fine Lien tz‘u 
bowl in Fig. XI was also illustrated by Brankston. It 
belonged originally to the Chinese collector—the late Wu 
Lai-hsi—and later passed into the Eumorfopoulos Collection 
whence Mr. Lodge acquired it. There is a fine example of 
l’ne-work drawing in the interior of this bowl (Fig. XII). 
The blue is of the characteristic ‘heaped and piled” kind so 
unsuccessfully imitated by later copyists. In Fig. XIV 

we illustrate one of the most striking pieces of all the blue- 


Fig. XIV. Blue-and-white narcissus bowl, the interior and exterior 
painted with scrolling Indian lotus. Six-character mark of Hsiian 
Té below the lip. XVth century. Length 8{ in. 


Blue-and-white deep dish, the interior with grape-vine design and the outer border with wave pattern. 


Early 
Diameter 14} in. 


and-white at Flore. This remarkable little narcissus bowl is 
closely similar in form to one of the loveliest pieces of Ju 
ware shown at the Chinese Exhibition in London in 1935 
(No. 955 in the Catalogue). The fine drawing of the scrolling 
Indian lotus on one of the sides is deliberately marred to 
allow room for the period-mark of the Emperor during whose 
reign it was made. 

In the deep dish (Fig. XIII) and the Lien tz‘u bowl 
(Fig. XI) an interesting feature often found in XVth-century 
specimens is the wave pattern of the outer border. This 
feature is considered by some students to contribute mater- 
ially to the authenticatior and dating of these blue-and-white 
porcelains. For those interested in the subject it is perhaps 
worth while referring to the remarks of Dr. Vagn Poulsen 
in the Burlington Magazine of May, 1948. This gentleman, 
the director of the Glyptothek, Copenhagen, finds in some 
of the Islamic wares excavated from pre-XVth-century 
sites copies of this particular Chinese wave pattern. 








JACOPO BASSANO 
The Adoration of the Kings. 


In the Collection of Peter Harris, Esq. 














Fig. I. 


JACOPO BASSANO. The Adoration of the Shepherds. Hampton Court. 





Reproduced by courtesy of H.M. the Queen. 


SOME “ADORATIONS” BY JACOPO BASSANO 


LTHOUGH an artist may have attained great fame 
A in his day, this is not always a guarantee that posterity 
will have a clear idea of his style. While everybody 
always seems to recognize a Virgin by Raphael or a street 
arab by Murillo, the names of Reni and Teniers conjure up 
no specific vision of their works. Others become submerged 
in vague memories of their subjects, and a feeling that too 
many of the type, like the brownish views by van Goyen 
or the dark green and brown woods by Ruisdael, are amassed 
in museums. So it is with Jacopo Bassano (1510-1592) the 
fourth of the great Venetian painters of the XVIth century. 
It may have been partly his own fault, since in taking his 
sons into his studio he not only used them as assistants but 
tried to efface the differences between their painting and his 
own. He did this especially with his first-born, Francesco, 
who died inthe same year as his father. There must besides 
have existed in Jacopo’s lifetime a busy workshop which 
produced paintings to order and for stock, since after his 
death a list was made of 187 pictures and boxes full of draw- 
ings remaining in his house (‘‘Due cartoni e diversi disegni 
e tredici rodoli di diversi disegni’’—Notizie intorno alle 
Vite e alle Opere de’ Pittori Scultori e Intagliatori della 
Citta di Bassano, raccolte ed estese da Giambattista Verci. 
In Venezia, 1725). 

This inheritance was multiplied in the town of Bassano 
itself by sons and grandsons, until the style was taken over 
in other Italian centres of art and in the painting of the 
northern schools, where the newness of the subjects, the 
peasants, the animals, the landscapes with the seasons’ 
activities, the harvesting and shooting scenes, exercised a 


By L. FROHLICH-BUME 


special appeal. Through this lively naturalism, everyday 
life was added to the biblical stories which were still the sole 
object or excuse for paintings. Modern art historians have 
taken up again the originator of this genre and tried to 
re-establish his individuality. But the results are as yet far 
from conclusive or complete. It seems, therefore, worth 
while to illustrate Jacopo’s development in a few character- 
istic and important works from his long career, and especially 
in those two very frequently ordered subjects, the ‘‘Adoration 
of the Shepherds”’ and the ‘‘Adoration of the Magi.” 

Jacopo Bassano lived practically all his life in his home 
town, Bassano, in the house next to the bridge, from which 
the family took its surname, da Ponte. Even his earliest 
works, despite the influence of other Venetian painters and 
especially of Bonifazio, show characteristic traits which 
developed throughout his life. He was in no way provincial. 
Bassano was much too near Venice to be insulated from its 
sophistication, and if Jacopo’s style became bucolic it was 
not simply a consequence of his living in the country. The 
splendid city of Venice was less congenial to him than the 
fortress-like town in the mountains with its wide views over 
the country. We see it in the background of the ‘‘Adoration 
of the Shepherds’’ at Hampton Court (Fig. I), high up on 
the horizon, towering over the plains leading to the mainland 
round Venice. 

This is one of Jacopo’s early paintings (c. 1540), but the 
work of a mature master. The composition is absolutely 
his own, with the Virgin sitting in profile in front of the big 
column, and the figures naturalistically grouped round her. 
All of them are new types: the bearded old man to the left, 
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Fig. II. JACOPO BAS- 
SANO. The Adoration 
of the Kings. 
National Gallery of Scot- 
land, Edinburgh. 


Fig. III. JACOPO 
BASSANO. The Rest 
on the Flight. 


Ambrosiana, Milan. 











the kneeling one in lost profile with his portrait-like features, 
the third raising his head and bending his knees, and the 
boy on the right, looking away as though already familiar 
with the scene. The over-size donkey and the woolly dog 
curled up asleep illustrate Jacopo’s predilection for animals. 

At approximately the same period Jacopo painted the 
more ambitious ‘‘Adoration of the Magi” (Fig. II) now in 
the National Gallery of Scotland. Within the framework of 
an original composition there are several reminders of his 
great contemporaries—the Tintorettesque lance-bearer in 
armour, the Titianesque portrait head of the kneeling king, 
and the two small boys in the middle, so typical of every 
Venetian painter about 1540. But beside these, Jacopo’s 
own creations fill the canvas: the kneeling servant in front 
at the right corner, the man in the helmet above the boys, 
and three other individual portraits among the escort. The 
view in the centre leads again to the mountains, and the 
buildings in the background are farms and outhouses; a 
single figure carrying wood on his back is walking towards 
them, one of countless similar figures to be found in all 
works attributed to Bassano. 

Another of Jacopo’s charming early pictures in a pure 
Venetian style is the ‘‘Rest on the Flight’’ in the Ambrosiana 
(Fig. III), a well-organized painting with stricter concentra- 
tion of the figures. A high tree trunk with foliage frames 
the group of the Virgin and Child between St. Joseph and 
the three servants ; one of them, on his knees, ties the donkey 
to a tree stump, while the two boys talk to each other. These 
figures are based on the types of other painters, but here 
ripened by Jacopo’s personal vision. The Virgin herself 
shows an individual face differing from the standardized 
type and consciously taken from nature. She has the slightly 
curved nostrils, the small mouth with full lips, a dimple 
below them, which we find in Jacopo’s works between 1560 
and 1570 when mannerist traits appear in his style. They 
are strongly visible in the ‘‘Beheading of the Baptist”’ in the 
Royal Gallery, Copenhagen, and in the ‘‘Virgin Enthroned 
with St. Roche and St. John the Baptist” in the Pinakothek 
in Munich. 

This mannerism is also apparent in a very famous version 
by Jacopo of the ‘‘Adoration of the Magi.’”’ There is here 
an elongation of features and limbs, a fine spirituality without 
extinguishing the human quality of the faces, and, most 
important, the introduction of some new colours—a vivid 
green, a pink with violet in it, a strong yellow. There are 
two nearly identical compositions, one in Vienna, once 
attributed to El Greco, which lost its primacy when the 
painting now in the collection of Mr. Peter Harris (Colour 
Plate) turned up in London. This is undoubtedly fresher 
and of stronger immediate appeal than the Vienna version, 
which nevertheless is a replica in the master’s own hand. A 
third repetition is in the Hermitage, Leningrad, which seems 
to me—knowing it only from a photograph—autograph too. 

A certain relationship to this ‘‘Adoration of the Magi” 
will be found in the ‘‘Nativity with St. Victor” (Fig. IV), 
dated 1568, an altarpiece now in the Museo Civico at 
Bassano. This work leads stylistically to the paintings of 
the last twenty years of Jacopo’s life, when he attained fulfil- 
ment as one of the greatest Venetian painters. We find 
here all the well-known characteristics of his compositions 
and figures, but the light coming from a single source, half- 
way up in the centre, embraces the whole content of the 
picture. It encloses all the figures, even the servant to the 
right looking away from the group, through the light on his 
face and shoulders, and the woman to the left, who might be 
the wife of the bearded donor seen above her. The big 
architectural supports, which give background and frame the 
figures, the view in the woody distance between them, the 
single tree on which the thatched roof rests and the birds, will 
all reappear in many a painting by Jacopo, and in many, 
many others deriving from him. 

The late ‘‘Adoration of the Shepherds” (Fig. V) in the 
Reinhardt Collection, has some strong affinities with the 
St. Victor altarpiece and some of the details mentioned. 
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Fig IV. JACOPO BASSANO. The Nativity with St. Victor, 1568. 
Museo Civico, Bassano, 


The beam of light falling on mother and child illuminates 
the five bent heads, forming a pentagon round the sleeping 
Christ, and even the boy kindling wood is included in it. 
This figure is endlessly repeated in paintings by the sons and 
followers, holding a lighted torch even in daylight. The 
horizontal roof shuts off the outer world, leaving only a 
little space for the dawn to come into the hut. This com- 
position exists in several replicas, in the Prado, the Borghese 
Gallery, Rome, and in the Accademia in Venice. On their 
attribution no agreement could be reached ; they are all so 
very close to Jacopo’s own style that only the discovery of 
the Reinhardt painting made it clear that the others were not 
Jacopo’s original work but replicas from the workshop which 
was already flourishing at the time. In addition to the 
superior quality in the use of light, Sadeler’s engraving of 
1599 was clearly done from the Reinhardt version, with 
which it agrees down to the smallest details, even to the 
form and pleats of the Virgin’s veils. 

It was perhaps a few years later that Jacopo painted the 
‘‘Adoration of the Kings” belonging to Dr. O. A. Burchard 
(Fig. VI) which turned up only a few years ago in the collec- 
tion of Major H. E. Turner in London. This picture links 
the figures of the Kings in Jacopo’s earlier rendering of the 
theme (Colour Plate) with a new type of the Virgin and a 
change of composition, which although richer in figures and 
their activities is more strongly concentrated into one solid 
group. The mantle of the kneeling king is of a vivid moss- 






Fig. V. JACOPO BASSANO. The Adoration of the Shepherds. Fig. VI. JACOPO BASSANO. The Adoration of the Kings. 
Reinhardt Collection, Winterthur. Otto A. Burchard Collection, Berne. 





Fig. VII. JACOPO BASSANO. The Adoration of the Kings, 
Formerly Italico Brass Collection, Venice. 


green with flaming rays of light, an example of the change 
in tonality from the grass-green of the earlier versions. This 
concentration of the scene on one point, which need not be 
in the centre, gets stronger in the latest period, and we find 
it as the theme of an ‘‘Adoration of the Kings” formerly in 
the collection of Italico Brass in Venice (Fig. VII). The 
light is flooding over the figures, showing them up against 
the darkness of night, with in the far distance a hint of dawn 
creeping over the mountains. The types are broadened and 
heavier ; they are still human but remote from everyday 
life, utterly absorbed in the eternal evangelic story. 

The same applies to Jacopo’s last rendering of the ‘‘Ador- 
ation of the Shepherds” (Fig. VIII) of which, too, several 
versions are known. Again it is the light, the beam from 
heaven, which keeps the figures together, taking them out of 
deep night into a magic presence, which is not disturbed 
even by the large cow’s head between the shepherds. These 
late paintings by Jacopo seem a last glimpse of high renais- 
sance composition, of the drawing together of the content 
to one place and one moment. When Jacopo’s followers use 
his schemes and his types, they tend to appear diffuse and 
incoherent, the action drawn out over a strip of canvas as 
in a kind of frieze. The figures live their separate worldly 
lives with no inner relationship to the timeless drama of the 
scene. 


Note. An exhibition of paintings by Jacopo Bassano is 
being held at the Palazzo Ducale in Venice this summer. It 
will be open from June 29th until October 27th, and con- 
tinues the splendid series of exhibitions of Venetian painters 
held there in the last few years. 


Fig. VIII. JACOPO BASSANO. The Adoration of the Shepherds. 
Prado, Madrid. 














ENGLISH ENGRAVERS ON PLATE 


I.—SIMON GRIBELIN 


IMON GRIBELIN belonged to a higher class of 
S engraver than Benjamin Rhodes, who was the subject 

of our last study. He was born in 1661 at Blois, a 
town at that time noted for Protestantism and watch- 
making. An earlier Simon had made watches at Blois as far 
back as 1588; examples of the work of his son (?) Abraham, 
are in the collections of the British Museum and Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

According to Horace Walpole’s Catalogue of Engravers, 
etc., he came to this country in about 1680, in advance of 
the general Huguenot migration which followed on the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. In 1686 Simon 
Gribelin became a member of the Clockmakers’ Company, 
but he never qualified as a goldsmith, although there was 
an Isaac Gribelin working as a goldsmith in the Savoy in 
1706. 

In his early years in this country Gribelin seems to have 
occupied himself mainly with decorating watches, and in 
1697 he issued a little book of engravings entitled A Book of 
Ornaments usefull to jewellers, watch-makers & all other 
Artists (Fig. I). The page chosen for illustration (Fig. II) 
is characteristic of the whole, but the little figure adorning 
the watch-case in the middle is especially noteworthy as he 
is wearing medieval armour on the upper part of his body 
but Roman on the lower! This volume was followed in 
1700 by another with a rather wider scope, entitled A Book 
of Ornaments useful to all Artists but still mainly con- 
cerned with watch decoration. The title-page (Fig. IV) 
gives further enlightenment on the style which he had 
developed and which was criticized by Walpole in the follow- 
ing words: “‘his works have no more merit than finicalness, 
and that not in perfection.”” Though it is easy to see what 
displeased Walpole, an interval of two hundred years per- 
mits us to view the artist’s work with greater appreciation. 
This is made easier because there is in the Print Room of 





Fig. I. Title-page from Gribelin’s book of engraved ornament issued 
in 1697. 


British Museum 
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Fig. II. Designs for watches in the 1697 book of engraved ornament. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


the British Museum an album (1859/6/25) with a manu- 
script title-page reading Livre d’Estampes de Sim. Gribelin, 
fait Relié a Londre 1722. Though nothing is known of its 
origin beyond that it was bought at Sotheby’s in 1859, it is 
pretty clear that the collection of prints, proofs and counter- 
proofs which it contains represent the artist’s own selection 
from his work. Besides pages from the two books of engraved 
ornament, there are a series of engravings issued in 1707, 
of the Raphael cartoons and of the old master paintings in 
the Royal Collections at Kensington and Windsor issued in 
1712, and of the ceiling of the Banqueting House, White- 
hall, issued in 1722. It is clear he did a lot of book illustra- 
tion, since we find in it the title-page and the plates of R. 
Beverley’s History and Present State of Virginia, 1722, 
besides anatomical, botanical and numismatic plates for other 
works. The remainder of the volume consists of his miscel- 
laneous works, which include topographical subjects, por- 
traits of celebrities and the proofs from engravings on plate 
which are our main concern. 

The earliest example of his engraving on plate is a 
roundel depicting the head of Frederick, Duke of Schom- 
berg, who was killed at the Battle of the Boyne in 1690. 
This is clearly a proof taken from a salver, since the title 
and the date, 1689, are printed in reverse. It seems that this 
interesting piece must have perished, since it does not 
appear to have turned up at any exhibition. 

+ In his introduction to his Inventory of the Jewels and 
Plate of Queen Elizabeth,* Mr. A. J. Collins has traced with 
great care the growth of the custom whereby the holders of 
certain offices of State were entitled to melt down, for con- 
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ENGLISH ENGRAVERS ON PLATE—II 


Fig. III. Salver engraved with the Exchequer Seal of William and Mary, 1695 (?). 
Burrell Collection, Glasgow Art Gallery and Museum. 


version into a piece of plate, their official seal whenever 
the latter was rendered obsolete by the death of the sovereign 
or by a change in his title. Tnis custom did not apply to all 
obsolete official seals, nor was it invariably observed with 
regard to those seals to which it did apply, but during 
Gribelin’s working lifetime the successive Chancellors of 
the Exchequer seem to have observed the practice fairly 
consistently, and he seems to have got a very fair share of 
the resulting work. 

When Mary II died on December 27th, 1694, Charles 
Montagu, Earl of Halifax, had been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for nearly nine months. The salver which he 
commissioned is now in the Burrell Collection belonging 
to the City of Glasgow. It will be seen that the ground is 
filled with rich mantling, against which are depicted repre- 
sentations of the obverse and reverse of the seal and also the 
arms of the Chancellor (Fig. III). The hall-marking of these 
salvers presented a difficult problem. If they were stamped 


after they had been completed the dents would be bound 
to show through the engraving on the front. If, on the other 
hand, the salver was marked first, the goldsmith would have 
to flatten out the dents before handing it on to the engraver. 
The marks on these salvers are, in consequence, nearly 
always indistinct—some goldsmiths preferred to take a risk 
and did not send their work to the Hail. The Glasgow salver 
is fully marked but none of the stamps can be read with 
ease. The date-letter is quite illegible, but the maker’s mark 
would seem to be the cipher of a double BB, which is attri- 
buted by Jackson (p. 148) to Benjamin Bathurst. The 
proof taken from the salver (Fig. V) presents the surprising 
difference that the obverse of the seal is shown askew. The 
best explanation for this would seem to be that seals of this 
type had usually lugs at the edge, so that the two halves could 
be applied accurately. The seal-engravers did not invariably 
pay attention to this guide, so the two sides of the impression 
did not always match. Since on the Glasgow salver the two 
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Fig. IV. Title-page from Gribelin’s book of engraved ornament 


issued in 1700. British Museum. 


sides of the seal are shown straight, it is clear that Gribelin 
did not get away with his mistake, but was made to re-engrave 
the obverse of the seal. Further confirmation of this theory 
is provided by the fact that the album also includes a proof 


Fig. V. Proof, first state of the engraving on the salver in the Burrell 
Collection. British Museum. 


of the obverse of this seal unaccompanied by one of the 
reverse.’ 

Gribelin’s work seems finally to have given satisfaction 
since, when the time came, he was entrusted with the 
engraving of the two next Exchequer seal salvers. Henry 
Boyle, third son of Lord Clifford of Lanesborough, held 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer from 1701 until 
1708, so that he received not only the seal discarded on the 
death of William III but also that rendered obsolete on tne 
Union with Scotland in 1707. Both of his salvers are now 
in the possession of the Chatsworth Trustees. Both appear 
to be unmarked, but their engraving by Gribelin is proved 
by prints in the album at the British Museum (Figs. VI 
and VIII). They are both splendid compositions and much 
superior to his earlier effort. Only the first of them is signed 
with S.G. It is not known whether any salver was made out 
of the Exchequer seal which was made obsolete by the 
death of Queen Anne, but Gribelin did not get the job of 
dealing with those of George I, as will be shown in a succeed- 
ing article. 

Gribelin did not scorn heraldic work, but we may be 
sure that he would not have been content with the niggardly 
rates paid to poor Rhodes. The album contains four proofs 
from the engraving on circular salvers similar to those made 
from the Exchequer seals. One of these shows the arms of 
George Hamilton impaling those of his wife, Elizabeth 
Villiers, a mistress of William III, who created him Earl of 
Orkney in 1696. Another shows the arms of Lord Carteret, 
who played an important part in shaping British foreign 
policy during the reign of George I. It seems likely that 
both of these have perished. The two other proofs show 
different renderings of the arms of George Booth, 2nd Ear! of 
Warrington. He played no part in national affairs but lived 
quietly though not inexpensively on his Cheshire estates. 
I am informed by the Earl of Stamford that the salvers are 
no longer at Dunham Massey Hall and, since they did not 
appear in the great sale of the Earl of Warrington’s plate at 
Christie’s on April 20th, 1921, it seems likely that they had 
already perished in a great melting of family plate which 
coincided with the accession of the 6th Earl of Stamford to 
his title in 1819. 

One example of Gribelin’s work for the Earl of Warring- 
ton still survives at Dunham Massey. I am indebted to the 


Fig. VI. Proof of the engraving on the Exchequer Seal of William III. 
British Museum. 
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Fig. VII. Altar dish engraved with the Deposition after Annibale Carracci. 1706. 
Dunham Massey Hall, Cheshire. 


Earl of Stamford for obtaining for me the excellent photo- 
graph of the altar dish (Fig. VII) in his private chapel. It 


' Apollo, May, 1957. 


is 17 inches in diameter and bears the maker’s mark of Isaac * sees, on. on~?. 

Liger with the hall-mark for 1706. At the bottom of the Another peculiar feature regarding this salver is that it has a twin bearing the 
roundel engraved with the Deposition is the signature Ann. Taking of this duplicate nine years after decane at opie no explanation for the 
Car. jnv. S.G. sculp. Though I have not been able to dis- salvers were together in the collection of the Duke of Sussex (Christie’s, June 24, 
cover the whereabouts of the original painting, the attribu- dublicate whith F, P Schiller. beh Ay iediey cide bas Teale 


tion to Annibale Carracci seems probable. A proof from the 
dish is in the album at the British Museum. 

Since Gribelin enjoyed a particularly long working life— 
he died in 1733—it is likely that a considerable amount of 
plate engraved by him must still survive. Unfortunately he 
did not always sign even his more ambitious work, and 
attributions on stylistic grounds, to an artist who published 
books of designs, must be risky. Thanks to his providence 
in leaving on record an album of his best work, we have 
sufficient material for forming an opinion on artistic ability. 
Though Walpole disparaged his renderings of the paintings 
of the old masters, he must be placed in the first class as an 
engraver of plate. From this there arises a solemn thought 
—the salvers which we have described or illustrated would 
have been quite mediocre affairs if he had not embellished 
them. Are we not a little too prone to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the goldsmith who was bound by law to mark his 
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Fig. VIII. Proof of the engraving on the salver made from the first 
Exchequer seal of Anne. British Museum. 





THE DRAWING ROOM 


The pair of cabinets, of which one is shown more clearly in Fig. II, 

are seen at the end of the room. The picture on the right is by Utrillo. 

and it is faced by a Monet. Another Monet, a landscape near Roque- 

brune, hangs over the chimney-piece. Also not shown here is a fine 
Camille Pissarro and a small landscape by Renoir. 


All photographs by John Arthur. 


































GOTWICK MANOR— 


Che Home of 


Mr. & Mrs. Neville Blond 


Gotwick Manor, near East Grinstead, is 
an old Sussex manor house which has, 
however, suffered from so much reconstruc- 
tion in many different periods that practically 
nothing of the original house remains. The 
interior has recently been to a large extent 
re-designed by Mr. Stanley Peters. In the 
absence of architectural features of any 
particular distinction, the charm of these 
rooms depends on their colour, and on a 
well-chosen collection of furniture and 
pictures. A few of many fine things are 

here illustrated in their setting. 


Fig. I. Above the gesso table hangs an unusually 
attractive work by Berthe Morisot, and, indeed, all 
the pieces shown are of considerable interest. The 
Queen Anne chair is covered in contemporary needle- 
work ; the lamp base is Chinese pottery of the Han 
dynasty with an iridescent glaze. On the table is a 
pink Battersea box, and the flowers are arranged in a 
famille verte bowl. 























Fig. II. One of the pair of 
unusual bureau-bookcases, of 
about 1770, with painted 
decoration in green on a 
cream-coloured ground. This 
one houses a collection of 
famille rose porcelain. The 
Queen Anne card-table in 
walnut has an amusing, but 
modern, embroidered top. 
The chairs are also of walnut, 
French of the period of 
Louis XVI. 
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Fig. III. Mrs. BLonp’s BepRoom. The colour, pale Fig. IV. THe Dintinc Room. Above the chimney- 
grey,jlilac, and lemon-yellow, is particularly attrac- piece hangs a painting of Fruit and Flowers by 


tive. In the window stands a Louis XV parquetry Fantin-Latour, flanked by a pair of glazed pottery 
poudreuse, with a pair of blue Wedgwood candlesticks. T‘ang figures of polo players. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY’S LATEST ACQUISITION 





ESAIAS VAN DE VELDE. 


Winter Landscape. 


ROM the current exhibition of pictures by Dutch and Flemish Masters at the Slatter Gallery the National 
Gallery has acquired a little picture by an artist hitherto unrepresented in the collection, Esaias van 
de Velde. ‘‘A Winter Landscape”’ is signed in the customary way E. V. VELDE and dated 1623. 

This inscribed date is in itself one of the reasons for the Gallery’s acquisition of so tiny a picture—the oak 
panel measures just under 10} x 12 in. In spite of the small scale of most of his pictures and in spite of his 
own small stature as an artist, Esaias van de Velde was undoubtedly one of the pioneers of the uniquely prolific 
Dutch school of the XVIIth century. Generally believed to have been born about 1590, he was signing and 
dating pictures in 1614. The winter landscape at Leipzig and the garden party scene at The Hague, both 
dated that year, prove him to have been one of the first in Holland to exploit two themes which were to be 
characteristic of the century ; while the National Gallery’s new acquisition suggests that by 1623 he was already 
painting with equal subtlety the kind of landscape for which his pupil van Goyen is famous. 

It is painted with a breadth and economy of statement which transcend its small dimensions and are a fore- 
taste of the grander poetry of Rembrandt’s landscape drawings. The colour is light and there is little to describe 
but an old brick house among stunted trees at the corner of a lane, with a few homely figures scattered about 
the frozen space ; but it is in the very capacity to make something worth while out of the most meagre facts of 
nature that Esaias van de Velde is at his most inventive. 

There are pictures by him in Glasgow and Copenhagen and in many Dutch and German galleries. At the 
National Gallery the new acquisition is hung in the Duveen Room (XXXjJ). 
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Fig. I. Chair, mahogany, late XVIIIth century. 





Fig. Il. Arm-chair, carved mahogany, about 1760. 


SIMPLER FURNITURE OF THE XVIIIth CENTURY 


HE most frequent criticism one hears of the furniture 
[ ealleries of our larger museums is that the pieces they 

show are all of the grandest kind, and that the simpler 
pieces, particularly of the XVIIIth century, are not suffi- 
ciently represented. Students complain that this does not 
give them a complete picture of the history of English 
furniture, while collectors regret that they cannot see there 
the kind of furniture they themselves are buying. 

There are, of course, arguments for both sides of this 
question. Some will argue that there is ample opportunity 
to see simpler furniture in the dealers’ shops or in the many 
smaller country houses now easily accessible to everybody. 
Others are convinced that museums should facilitate 
comparative study, that the best and the second best, the 
elaborate and the simple should all be under one roof. This 
last argument may be the best, but, unfortunately, it does 
not take into account the practical limitations of space and 
money which control the arrangement of all museum 
galleries. Museums cannot buy everything, and even if 
they could, they could not show everything they bought. 
Therefore, faced with these limitations, surely the first duty 
of a gallery is to show the finest furniture of all periods, the 
furniture that, in its own day, set the standards of style and 
design which popular fashion then followed. 

This last is the important point. The reason that 
museums should concentrate on showing the grandest 
furniture and that collectors and students of the history of 
English furniture should constantly examine and refer back 
to these pieces is not necessarily because they are the most 
elaborate or the best made, not even, foremost, to guide our 
own standards of taste, but because these were the pieces 
that established the fashions of style and the standards of 
design in their own time and provided models for the 
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simplified versions which were produced in their wake. To 
understand fully and appreciate the individual styles of 
XVIlIIth-century furniture and the simpler pieces in these 
styles, one must be familiar with the grander furniture 
through which a particular taste of a comparatively small 
group of people was first expressed. The simpler furniture 
was made in imitation; the style is therefore shown not 
necessarily at second best but certainly at second hand. 

These thoughts should in no way depress the collector 
of simple XVIIIth-century furniture. Stressing the impor- 
tance of the museums giving us an opportunity of seeing the 
grandest kind of furniture does not imply that the elaborate 
and simple belong to two separate worlds, but that the 
simpler pieces are closely connected with grander ones, 
drawing the inspiration of their design and craftsmanship 
from them and even, at times, excelling them in their 
refined simplicity. The great strength of the decorative arts 
in England during the XVIIIth century was the way in 
which new styles and new ideas were so quickly and faithfully 
propagated from the palatial houses of the aristocracy to 
the simpler surroundings of the middle classes. The large 
number of pattern books produced in the XVIIIth century 
show this process in action, and even the grandest of them, 
Chippendale’s Director, did not neglect the taste and 
requirements of the less wealthy customer. 

It is the constant passing on and adaptation of styles 
that gives XVIIIth-century furniture its vitality and its 
variety. A single style passed through many hands ; Adam 
created a new style for such surroundings as Syon or 
Osterley, Hepplewhite borrowed freely from Adam, uniting 
“elegance and utility,’ ‘‘omitting such articles, whose 
recommendation was mere novelty,’’ and cabinet-makers 
up and down the country borrowed from Hepplewhite, 
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I'.g. II]. Arm-chair (Windsor type), yew wood, about 1765. 


adapting his designs to their own and their client’s taste, to 
produce, perhaps, such a chair as the one in Fig. I, without 
any of the elaborate decoration of one of Adam’s own chairs, 
but preserving the elegant line and the grace of excellent 
proportions, what Hepplewhite called ‘‘ihe established 
rule.” 

The different ways in which a particular style was used 
or adapted, not always a case of straightforward simplifica- 
tion, provide that great diversity which gives so much 
interest to English furniture. The two chairs and the cabinet 
in Figs. II, III, and IV show three versions of the mid- 
XVIIIth-century Gothic style, each quite different and 
each representing an individual taste. The fine carved 
mahogany armchair, with its handsome Gothic splat and no 
surface left undecorated, is a good example of Ch'ppendale 
Gothic. The front legs follow a design in the Director. 
This is not, however, a chair for one of Walpole’s ‘‘true 
Goths,”” for the Gothic decoration is diluted with more 
conservative rococo motifs. At the other end of the scale is 
the homely ‘‘Windsor’”’ chair, made of yew, where the usual 
spindle back has been replaced by Gothic tracery. It is 

















































surprising, when one can see the sophisticated origins of 
this decoration, to find how happily it has been adapted to 
such a simple piece of furniture. Between these two lies the 
glass-fronted cabinet where the Gothic style has been given | 
full rein, the design perhaps inspired by a “‘true Goth’s”’ . 
memory of a church facade or a medieval tomb. The | 
construction is slightly crude and is possibly the work of the 
unknown enthusiast’s estate carpenter. 
To say that the grandest English furniture is not always 
the best might be interpreted as a form of ‘‘sour grapes,” 
but it is certainly true that the close relationship between 
grand and simple furniture in the XVIIIth century gave to 
the simpler designs many of the merits of the other, and in 
the process of adaptation they discarded some of the defects 
of their more elaborate parents. Bad taste was not the 
invention of the XIXth century, and occasionally a grand 
piece of XVIIIth century furniture disguises poor design 
under a flurry of ornament and good craftsmanship. The 
taste for these ‘‘splendid deformities,’”’ as one contemporary 
writer called them, was sharply satirized by the press of the 
day. Such was the taste of Squire Mushroom, who “‘grew 
ambitious of introducing himself to the world as a man of 
taste and pleasure. Full of this pleasing idea he purchased 





Cabinet, carved mahogany, about 1760. 








Fig. V. 


Table, mahogany, about 1740. 


an old farm house. The old mansion immediately shot up 
into Gothic spires, the walls notched with battlements, un- 
couth animals were set grinning at one another over the gate 
posts and the hall was fortified with rusty swords and pistols. 
When he had proceeded thus far he discovered that his 
house was not habitable, which obliged him to add two 
rooms entirely new.”’ A cautionary tale for the collector lies 
here. For, unlike the stamp collector, or even the collector of 
silver or ceramics, the collector of furniture not only seeks the 
highest quality he can afford, but he should also remember 
to collect the pieces that will look their best in the setting he 
can provide. 

The most important point in collecting simpler XVIIIth- 
century furniture is to find those pieces which have absorbed 
the best from their source of inspiration, both in design and 
craftsmanship. Such pieces are not only to be found in the 
elegant styles of the later XVIIIth century. A good example 
is the table in Fig. V. Dating from the 1740's, its extreme 
simplicity makes a pleasing change in a period when the 
handling of mahogany was inclined to be heavy and the 
decoration sometimes florid. The legs have a graceful line 
which goes back to the previous period, while the hoof feet 
are refined to a point of daintiness. 

One of the virtues of the best quality furniture is that 
pieces of different periods mix happily together, allowing 
the collector with limited space a wider range to collect in. 
The tradition of good proportions come through from the 
mahogany table to the rosewood table in Fig. VI, which dates 
from the very last years of the XVIIIth century. This 
simple table, gaining its decorative effect from the contrasted 
colours of the rosewood and the satinwood panels and its 
slender design, without any superfluous decoration, achieves 
that pretty and feminine elegance of the Sheraton period. 
Both tables ‘‘unite elegance and utility’’ and both show the 
best qualities of XVIIIth-century furniture. 

With all these simple pieces of furniture good proportions 
are of the first importance. Without carved or other forms 
of decoration to distract the eye from any weakness in the 
line, the design of such pieces, and especially the larger 
types of case-furniture, is put to a severe test. It is true that 
they avoid a fault occasionally seen on more elaborate 
pieces, where decorative motifs are applied to a completely 
alien basic form and the two never blend together. Some- 
times one sees a piece of mid-XVIIIth-century furniture 
decorated with the most fluent rococo carving but imposed 
on a design that is completely rectilinear, a severe archi- 
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Fig. VI. Table, rosewood inlaid with satinwood, about 1790. 


tectural shape, quite out of keeping with the light, asym- 
metrical decoration it supports. Simpler pieces avoid this 
kind of danger, but succeed or fail entirely on the beauty of 
their proportions. 

























































































Fig. VII. Bur- 
eau, mahogany, 
about 1750. 



































SIMPLER FURNITURE OF THE XVIIITH CENTURY 


Fig. VIII. Chest-of-drawers, mahogany, about 1780. 


Nothing could be simpler than the two pieces illustrated 
in Figs. VII and VIII. The chest-of-drawers has no surface 
decoration at all, while the severity of the bureau is only 
relieved by some simple carving on its pediment. Their 
effect depends entirely on line and colour. The proportions 
of both are excellent. The bureau avoids the heaviness often 
found in such pieces, in spite of its panelled doors, the 
craftsman having achieved a fine balance between the top 
and bottom sections. The absence of mirror or glass on the 
doors might be regarded as a disadvantage by many collec- 
tors, but it does give the bureau a pleasing if severe unity, 
and makes good use of a handsome piece of mahogany. 

The same restraint can be seen in the chest-of-drawers, 
typical of the Hepplewhite period. Essentially a practical 
piece of furniture, and still so to-day, though not, unfor- 
tunately, still to be had for the few pounds it originally cost, 
it has at the same time a dignity and style which reflect the 
influence of the most elegant and costly furniture of its 
period. The gentle, serpentine, curve of the front is less 
pronounced than on many other examples one sees, which 
often carry this style to the point of exaggeration. It has 
borrowed some of the grace of a French commode, yet at 


the same time remains a completely typical English piece 
of furniture. 

These thoughts on collecting simple furniture of the 
XVIIIth century should not be interpreted as a kind of cold 
comfort to collectors faced with the alarming rise of prices 
in the sale rooms and the almost total disappearance of those 
“bargains” which rewarded a round of the country sales and 
antique shops. No one would deny the wisdom of ‘‘costly 
thy habit as thy purse can buy,” but the purpose of this 
article is to advise those collectors who have been forced to 
lower their price not to lower their standards. Scarcity 
makes the hunt all the keener ; it also makes the acquisition 
of a good piece of furniture the more pleasurable. Know- 
ledge, and particularly knowledge of the kind of furniture 
that set the standards in its own day, will enable every 
collector to recognize the inherited good quality in the 
simpler pieces, whatever period of furniture may be to his 
particular taste. 

Figs. II, III and IV are reproduced by permission of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. The other photographs are 
reproduced by kind permission of Richard Grose, of South 
Kensington. 
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ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 
FAIR 


Grosvenor House 


June 12th to 27th (Except Sundays) 











French Commode, late XVIIIth century. Height 2 ft. 10} in. 
Blairman and Sons Ltd. Stand No. 40 


Satinwood Secretaire. Height overall 8 ft. 6 in. 
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A pair of XVIIIth-century Venetian Pages. The 
clothes in red and gold. Height 31 in. 
Mann and Fleming Ltd. Stand 5 





Regency Mahogany Secretaire. Probably from a 
design by Thomas Hope. c. 1810. Height 7 ft. 9 in. 


Gloria Antica. Stand 77 


Walnut Stool. c. 1720. Height 18 in. 
Mallett and Son (Antiques) Ltd. Stand 84 
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Chippendale Tripod Tatle in carved mahogany. 
W. Waddingham. Stand 7 












THE NATIVITY. Alabaster. English, Nottingham 
School, XVth century. 


S. W. Wolsey Stand 6 
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Bronze Group by Pietro Mocchi. XVIIth century. 


Alfred Spero Stand 20 
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Grey stone sculpture of the Buddha, with hands 





posed in the mudra of “Assurance from Fear.” Nor- 
thern Ch‘i, 550-577 A.D. Height 25} in. 


Spink and Son Ltd. Stand 1 


Chinese Imperial Canton Enamel Vase. One of a 

pair with famille rose enamel on a yellow ground, 

and bearing the six character mark of the Emperor 
Chi‘en Lung (1736-95). Height 23} in. 


John Sparks. Stand 11 




















Marquetry Clock by Daniel Parker. c. 1690. 
Randolph of Baldock. Stand 37 
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Georgian Goblet and Cover. c. 1740. Height 
14 in. 


Cecil Davis Ltd. Stand 4 


Sheraton Mahogany Chest of Drawers. 
P. H. Gillingham. Stand 63 
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Saltglaze Dog. c. 1710. With scratched and 
manganese decoration. Height 6} in. 


H. Longden. Stand 71 


Chelsea Vase and Cover, enamelled in Kakiemon 
style. Red anchor mark. Height 12 in. 


Charles Woollett and Son. Stand 22 













Worcester Punch Bowl of the Dr. 
Wall period. c. 1770. Diameter 
II in. 


Delomosne and Son Ltd. 
Stand 14 





FRENCH SCHOOL: mid-XVIIth century. The Philosopher 
and the Man of Action. 46 x 70 in. 


Sidney F. Sabin. Stand 50 


GEORGE ROMNEY. 

Mrs. Montague 

Burgoyne. 29} » 
24 in. 


Thomas Agnew 
and Sons Ltd. 


Stand 17 


ANTHONY CLAESZ. 
Flowers ina Vase. 
Panel 15} 11 in. 
Alfred Brod 
Gallery. 
Stand 28 
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THomMas Luny. ‘The American Brig 


Sloop Vixon, passing Sombra Lighthouse, 
Nova Scotia. Signed and dated 1813. 
35 * 44 in. 

The Parker Gallery. Stand 81 


JAN VAN GOYEN. 
1642. 35 §2 in. 


Leger Galleries. 


Rhenen from the East. 


Signed and dated 


See Hofstede de Groot, Vol. VIII, p. 62. 


No. 211. 


Stand 24 








Swiss Musical Snuff Box, in gold 
and enamel with carillon move- 
ment. Late XVIIIth century. 


M. Hakim. Stand 53 


Charles I Fruit Dish, 1638. Maker’s 
Mark IM. ‘Diam. 10} in. 


Bracher and Sydenham. 
Stand 23 


Silver Gilt Ewer 
an d Dish, by Paul 
de Lamerie. Ewer 
(height 15} in.) 
marked for 1736 ; 
Dish (diam. 26 
in.) for 1737. 
S. J. Phillips. 
Stand 83 
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[azza. Makers mark %, London. 
Diameter 6.75, height 2.2 in. 


Edinburgh) Ltd. Stand 67. 


Vegetable Dish and Cover by 


LLL THT avr HOel™ . ; Paul Storr. 








- 4 : a Wartski Ltd. Stand 30. 
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Set of Four George III Sauce Tureens and 
Covers. By Smith and Sharp. 1782. 


Lewis and Kaye Ltd. Stand 69. 


George II Teapot. By G. Hindmarsh, 1741. 
Garrard and Co. Ltd. Stand 51. 
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c. 1450. 


Spanish “Burgos” Gothic Altar Frontal. 


Arditti and Mayorcas. 


“Damascus” Rug. 


XVIIth_ century. 


eties 


Art 


The Vigo 


Galleries. 


. fer 


Stand 61 
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Kirman Rug. One 
sian XIXth cen- 
Size 6 ft. 


tury. 
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1. THOMAS LUMLEY, LTD. 
3, BURY STREET, S.W.1. 
















George II Fruit Basket. By Peter Archambo. London, 
1735. The arms are those of John Campbell, 2nd Duke of Pe . tee a 
Argyll and rst Duke of Greenwich. ; Hd 


2. ARTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD. 
22-32, HARROW ROAD, W.2 
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BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL ENGRAVED 
GLASSES 


j 


June 12th—July 24th 
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Wine Glass. c. 1765. One of a set of five, assumed to have 
belonged to a literary society, whose members adopted the 
names of characters in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, which are 
engraved on the glasses. 
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FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS, LTD. 
144-46, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 


NCLUDED in the Summer Exhibition of furniture and 
I works of art at the Partridge Galleries is this magnificent 
Louis XV red lacquer commode. 
and birds on the front and both sides is executed in green 


The design of flowers 


and gold on a vermilion ground with a gold border. The 
piece is signed on all four corners ‘‘D.F.”’ for Jean Desforges. 
It may be dated 1735-40 from the control mark on the 
ormolu mounts (a crown above the letter C) which occurs 
only during these five years when a tax was imposed on all 
ormolu. Every single piece is here marked, and at least 
two can be seen on the detail photograph : one on the inside 
C-scroll of the corner mount, and another about an inch to 
the left on the inside of the mount framing the side panel. 
Size: 2 ft. 9} in. high, 4 ft. 44 in. wide, 2 ft. 15 in. deep. 
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Fig. II. VINCENT van GOGH. La Téte 
de l’Ange. Canvas 21} x 284 in. 


Painted in the asylum at St. Rémy in 
November, 1889, after an engraving in the 
Catalogue of the Sellar Collection, London 
(Sale Paris, June 6th, 1889), of a painting, 
“L’Ange Raphael,” attributed to Rembrandt. 
This engraving was sent to Vincent by his 
brother Theo. In August, 1889, Vincent wrote : 
“Merci encore une fois de cette belle eau-forte 
aprés Rembrandt; je voudrais bien connaitre 
le tableau et savoir 4 quelle époque de sa vie il 
l’a peint. Tout cela entre ... dans une caté- 
gorie spéciale ot le portrait d’un étre humain se 
transforme en je ne sais quoi de lumineux et de 
consolant.”’ (Letters, No. 602.) 


4. THE WEINBERG 
COLLECTION 


ROM the collection of paint- 

ings by Impressionists, draw- 

ings, sculptures, and bronzes 
of the late Wilhelm Weinberg of 
New York, which is being sold at 
Sotheby’s on July roth, we repro- 
duce two celebrated pictures by 
van Gogh and Gauguin. The 
collection will be on view from 
July 3rd. 


Fig. I. PAUL GAUGUIN. 
Jeunes Baigneurs Bretons. Signed 
and dated (18)88. Canvas 36} » 

28} in. 


This picture, painted at Pont- 
Aven, was exhibited at Edinburgh 
and London (Tate Gallery) in 1955. 








OLD 


MASTER DRAWINGS—x. 





Fig. I. ANTOINE WATTEAU—Landscape, probably after Campagnola. Red chalk. 310 x 440 mm. (Cat. No. 441.) 
Ashmolean Museum 


K. T. PARKER and Jj. MATHEY. Antoine Watteau—Catalogue Complet de son CEuvre Dessiné. 


Tome I. 


Chez F. de Nobele, Libraire de la Société de Reproduction de Desseins Anciens et Modernes, Paris. 


T is, perhaps, more nearly true of Watteau than of any 
| other great artist that his paintings are the by-products of 

his drawings, and one can think of nobody whose stature 
would be less diminished if none of his paintings had survived. 
For Watteau thought primarily as a draughtsman. His 
paintings, nearly always on a small scale, are like coloured 
drawings, and he makes no attempt to exploit the lusher 
potentialities of the oil medium. It is impossible to think 
of him as a mural decorator like Boucher or Tiepolo, and he 
reveals his greatest qualities to those who look closely, in 
the poise of a head, the turn of a wrist, the accented flow of 
a piece of drapery, and in that subtle and precise sense of 
movement which is the quintessence of all fine draughtsman- 
ship. 

This first volume of a complete catalogue of Watteau’s 
drawings is thus more than ordinarily welcome both to the 
specialist and the general reader. Although the total amounts 
to over nine hundred (of which this volume contains 531, 
nearly all reproduced) the term ‘“‘complete” is still only 
relative compared to Watteau’s total output. For as the 
authors point out in the preface, each one of the countless 
figures in the paintings must have had its preliminary study, 
and of these comparatively few have survived. Ten drawings, 
for example, have been connected with the seventy-three 
figures in ‘‘L’Embarquement pour Cythére,”’ and a similarly 
small proportion for the figures in other paintings. Further- 
more, it was Watteau’s habit to draw for the sake of drawing 


without any specific end in view ; he kept his studies bound 
in books and chose from them only as required, so that the 
majority were probably never used at all. The present 
corpus, which does not include drawings known to have 
existed but now lost, such as many of those engraved in the 
Recueil Jullienne, can be no more than a fraction of the 
whole ; it is, however, large enough to give a detailed and 
comprehensive survey of Watteau’s euvre. 

The drawings are classified according to subjects, and 
this volume contains those sections which show the less 
familiar aspects of Watteau, notably the early drawings, the 
copies after the old masters, and the landscapes. Within 
each section they are arranged chronologically, but we are 
not taken beyond about 1712-13, and the most celebrated 
sheets, dating from the last ten years of his life, will be found 
in the second volume. No fewer than 155 drawings are 
assigned to the period before 1709 and cover the time spent 
in the studios of Gillot and Audran, with a few even earlier. 
A high proportion of them nave not previously been pub- 
lished ; others were given to Gillot or classified among the 
anonymous ; seen together they present a convincing homo- 
geneity. The figures drawn from life, in which Watteau’s 
individuality is more obvious than in the composition studies, 
are nearly all full-length, with the much elongated bodies and 
small heads derived from Gillot. Red chalk alone is used, 
and handled minutely with great precision of outline, so 
that in reproduction it has almost the appearance of pen. 
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On. is reminded of Callot and Stefano della Bella; of 
Was teau’s Flemish connections hardly at all. 

Yet at the same period he was assiduously copying the 
old masters, and particularly Rubens, whose influence upon 
hin. was perhaps more fruitful than any other. Rubens 
brought colour to his drawing, a freedom and amplitude in 
th: use first of red chalk and later of the trois crayons, 
tov-ther with a feeling for texture, the softness of flesh or 
thc silkiness of drapery which is not found in the meticulous 
rei. nement of his earlier work. The copies after Rubens are 
among the very best—for example, Nos. 266, 279, 282, and 
the beautiful head of a girl in the Boymans Museum, which 
1 
t 


= 


nscribed by Mariette ‘‘ex Rubenio” but seems to be after 
he portrait of Geronima Spinola by van Dyck. 

Some of these copies follow the originals very closely. 
Others, while remaining fairly faithful to the model, are 
imbued with a poetry of which their creators never dreamed. 
This is particularly true of the landscapes after the Venetians. 
The example reproduced here (Fig. I, Cat. No. 441) is 
probably after Campagnola, and there is a pen drawing in 
the opposite sense of the same subject (Zaydrzeski Collec- 
tion) which may be the original or a copy after an engraving. 
In any case, it is not difficult to appreciate how the rather 
dry style has been transformed in this romantic pastoral. 

In another type of copy the original was hardly more than 
a pretext. Fig. II shows what Watteau made of a drawing 
by Metsu (Fig. III) now in the Albertina. The head has 
been greatly enlarged, and the rather staid Dutch character 
sharpened and vitalized into a slightly sinister cavalier. 

It is difficult on turning over these pages to remember that 
we have here only the relatively early drawings when 
Watteau was still feeling his way towards maturity. The 
first two sections, the copies, the drawings for the ‘Figures 
de Modes” and those connected with the paintings of 
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Fig. II. ANTOINE WATTEAU. Head of a Man. Red chalk, 
241 < 185 mm. (Cat. No. 328.) 


military subjects, all date before 1712. Naturally, the quality 
varies ; not all are masterpieces; but it is interesting to 
observe through all the various categories the emergence of 
Watteau’s characteristic types and his increasingly subtle 
use of red chalk. Compare, for example, the two studies‘of 
seated women used in ‘“‘Les Agréments d’Eté” (No. 31) 
with the famous drawing in the Louvre (No. 500) of the 
half-length nude with her arm stretching across her face. 
In the former, the line is sharp and almost uniform, and 
there is hardly any attempt to suggest the play of light ; 
in the latter, with black as well as red chalk, the touch is 
infinitely more sensitive and varied, the modelling of the 
flesh is established by the most delicate nuances, and the 
outline is never static, now firmly accented, now dissolving 
into highlight or shadow. It is a drawing which has all 
the life of Rubens at his best, but with no hint of grossness. 

Grace and elegance are sometimes held up as Watteau’s 
leading qualities—the qualities of a petit maitre. It is true 
that he has not the emotional depth of a Rembrandt, but in 
his drawings at least the elegance never degenerates into 
prettiness ; what might otherwise be regarded as typically 
modish trivialities of the XVIIIth century are enriched by 
a contact with reality inherited from a more robust age. 

This work, limited to 600 copies, is available to sub- 
scribers only, and the subscription (£30 10s. for the two 
volumes) is uncomtortably high; but the scholar will be 
grateful to have this mass of material available for study and 
amplification. 





Fig. III. GABRIEL METSU. Study of a Man. 
Albertina. W. R. JEUDWINE. 
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Nature Morte 4a la Palette, 1956 


PHILLIPPE BONNET 


N 1957, the artist who paints slowly is the exception, and 
| if he is young he is likely to be accused by other painters 
of his own generation of ignoring “‘unity of action.” 

Georges Braque takes the liberty of painting as if he had 
all the time in the world to spare, and sometimes works for 
months and even years on one of those large, resplendent 
paintings of his studio in which he reviews the discoveries 
of a lifetime. But Braque is exercising the privilege of an 
old and revered master to paint about painting, and has 
retired to his studio, like St. Jerome to his cell, to annotate 
his own translations. 

Philippe Bonnet, born in Paris in 1927, is much too 
young to be ready to disengage himself from the world and 
devote himself to painting about his experience of painting ; 
but at a time when it is fashionable to associate the creative 
impulse with the urge to dash off at least one large canvas 
a day, Bonnet paints slowly and with circumspection. He 
seems strangely reluctant to enjoy the pleasure of leaving 
his hand to its own devices, and if it were not now generally 
agreed that there are no rules to be broken, he would 
certainly be accused of breaking them. 

There appear to be two main reasons for that stepping-up 
of production which has become so characteristic a feature of 
the art of the present decade: the one betrays a lack of 
principles, the other is closely connected with the latest 
phase in the fascinating history of XXth-century primitivism. 

But it is perhaps unnecessarily harsh to describe as 
unprincipled those artists who paint quickly in order to 
satisfy the demand for their work. They usually have more 
talent for making someone else’s creative efforts ‘‘present- 
able” than for making a distinguished contribution to 
painting on their own account (Buffet, for instance, could 
be called an elegant expositor of the art of Gruber), and it is 
therefore appropriate that their output should be subject to 
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Canvas 28} x 45}in. 


By ROBERT MELVILLE 


the law of supply and demand. Philippe Bonnet, whose 
Paris dealer has a waiting list for his canvases, might well be 
considered to be thoroughly expesed to the temptation to 
“rationalize” his production: certain characteristics of his 
work—the small range of symbols and the economy of 
means—are of a kind that would allow him to adopt a high- 
production formula without the average collector becoming 
aware of the change. There is a deep but narrow gulf 
between the refined poetry of Bonnet’s work and the elegant 
pastiche that could be derived from it. 

The artists whose faith in their creative powers associates 
itself with swiftness of execution attach great importance to 
the turbulence of their brushstrokes, and, no doubt with 
good reason, see in the results an automatic reflection of the 
state of their vitality. An exhibition of the work of some of 
these painters was recently held at Arthur Tooth & Sons 
(where Bonnet’s work will shortly be providing a less 
demonstrative spectacle) under the title ‘“The Exploration 
of Paint.”’ It was a well-deserved tribute to their ability to 
produce unusually luminous and resonant paint textures, 
and it is understandable that the painters themselves, and 
their defenders, should think of these surfaces as repositories 
of primitive power. I notice, however, that one of the 
defenders of this kind of painting has already denounced all 
other kinds, and can find only words of contempt for those 
painters whose work shows signs of having passed through 
the ‘‘decomposing stages’’ of composition. 

Philippe Bonnet does not wear his libido on his sleeve, 
and he shows so little inclination to boast about his vitality 
or complete a canvas in one convulsive bout that I fear that 
he is bound to be dismissed in up-to-date circles as a 
reactionary. From the historical point of view, his work is in 
a more strictly XXth-century idiom than that of the 
“explorers of paint’; unlike theirs, it does not take its 
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PHILLIPPE BONNET 





cue from the last works of Monet, but stems from the cubist 
revolution. This is not likely, however, to be accounted a 
virtue in him, for it is all too evident that his exquisite set- 
pieces are planned and pondered, and that he is quite 
recklessly aware of what he wants to paint before he 
approaches his empty canvas. But I, for one, would like to 
offer him a bunch of his favourite marguerites as a small 
token of my admiration for his sparkling, humorous, 
equilibristic journeys across the ‘‘decomposing stages” of 
composition, 

His interiors, which appear to be based on his own 
studio, and which, in my view, represent him at his best, 
always convey the impression that they are at the top of a 
very tall building, but they never afford even a glimpse of 
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Fig. IV. Le Phare, 1956 Canvas 16} x 13in. 


Fig. II. Vase et Couteau sur 
la Table, 1956 


Canvas 36} x 23} in. 


Exhibitions : Galerie Blanche, 
Stockholm, 1954: Obelisk Gallery, 
London, 1955; Berggruen & Cie, 
Paris, 1956: Arthur Tooth & 
Sons, London, 1957. 


Fig. III. Homard et Cafetiére, 


Canvas 46 x 2g in. 
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the panorama of Parisian chimney-pots. This is a little 
odd, because I cannot think of any artist who could play 
more enchanting games with its ‘‘personnages” and the 
spaces between them. 

He seals his windows with light, and would seem not to 
be interested in one of the perennial themes of French 
painting, of which Bonnard is perhaps the supreme master— 
the integration of an interior with the view through the 
window. I think that this is because Philippe Bonnet has a 
highly developed sense of the psychological value of an 
enclosed space, and treats his studio as a hiding-place 
fortified by light. He might well be saying, like Pierre 
Schneider in one of his recent letters from Paris: ‘“‘the 
higher one’s degree of civilization, the greater one’s need 
for security.”’ 

It is clear that Bonnet takes unceasing delight in grouping 
and re-grouping the sharply defined silhouettes of objects, 
but I do not think that he is deeply attached to them. And 
although the same objects appear in one painting after 
another, I do not think that the repetitiveness is obsessive, 
but is rather a way of making it clear that he always refers to 
one familiar room, and a way of adumbrating the room’s less 
tangible but rich resources. He has enclosed for himself a 
small portion of the expanse in which the stellar systems are 
situated, and it is so precious to him that he treats it as his 
sole possession. He renders the objects in his room 
insubstantial and his design aims at preventing them from 
conniving with one another. The artist himself is the 
occupant of this space, and the objects are simply the means 
by which he measures, describes and evaluates it. It is this 
sense of a small space vistaed and parterred by the phantoms 
of objects, in order to accommodate the human spirit, that 
is the source of our happiness when we stand before his 
work. 

He has scrutinized the marvellous, complex, mandarin 
language of Braque and Picasso with deceptive humility. 
The clarity of his ideas calls for an equal pictorial coherence, 
and he uses the latter-day language of cubism with the 
passion of a grammarian and the subtle simplicity of a man 
who has a horror of rhetoric. 

His canvases insert themselves between reality and 
abstraction like that screen between the beds in Les Enfants 
Terribles, which kept Paul and Elisabeth intimately apart. 








CERAMICS in the 


Fig. I. Glazed Earthenware Figure of a Woman. Height 64 in. 


HIS year the National Museum of Wales is celebrating 
"T tte fiftieth anniversary of the granting of its charter. 

The Museum’s collection of pottery and porcelain is 
mostly housed in the Department of Art, which has by now 
accumulated a collection of some seven thousand pieces. 
The intention of this article is to give some account of the 
growth and scope of the collection as a whole, and also to 
draw attention to a handful of remarkable pieces which have 
not been published before. 

Certain categories of pottery, however, are to be sought 
elsewhere in the Museum. The Museum’s Department of 
Archzology is recognized as having the first claim on any 
prehistoric, Roman, or medizval pottery from a Welsh 
site. It possesses a collection of some very splendid mediz- 
val jugs, and also a representative series of medieval tiles. 
The Welsh Folk Museum at St. Fagans has custody of the 
collections of country wares from Ewenny in Glamorgan 
and Buckley in Flintshire, and of such commercial 
commemorative pieces as are considered worthy of preser- 
vation. 

The virtual beginnings of the collections came in 1912, 
when the city of Cardiff transferred to the infant museum its 
own municipal collections, known as the Welsh Museum of 
Natural History, Arts, and Antiquities. These included, 
among much else, many pieces of Swansea and Nantgarw 
porcelain, and the products of these two Welsh factories 
(Nantgarw is about 4 miles from Cardiff) have remained our 


NATIONAL 


MUSEUM of WALES 


By R. L. CHARLES 





Fig. II. Side view of Fig. I. 


main collecting concern ever since. The first Keeper of the 
Department of Art, the late Mr. Isaac Williams, published, 
in 1931, a ‘Guide to the Collections of Swansea and Nant- 
garw Porcelain.” This is now out of print and has been 
superseded by other and more detailed studies of the 
subject, but at the time of its appearance it was the 
first work on these wares to have been published for thirty 
years. Williams also published, in 1932, an account of his 
excavation of the Nantgarw site. This, too, is now out of 
print. 

From the first, however, the Department has looked 
further afield. That eminent Cardiffian, Robert Drane, was 
an early benefactor. A difference of opinion between him- 
self and the Museum authorities persuaded him to bestow 
his famous collection of Worcester porcelain elsewhere, but 
a number of pieces of English earthenware were given by 
him. This side of the collection, however, owes far more to 
two others: to Herbert Eccles, of Neath, who presented a 
fine and representative series of medieval and Tudor wares 
which mostly came from London excavations ; and to John 
Ward, the former Curator of the Cardiff Museum and the 
first Keeper of the Department of Archzology in the National 
Museum. It is thanks to him that the Museum acquired 
good specimens of slipware and the various XVIIIth- and 
early XIXth-century wares at a time when these things were 
still relatively cheap. 

Our most massive acquisition, though, came as a gift, 
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CERAMICS IN THE 


Fig. III. 


Slipware Posset Pot and Cover. Height 12 in. 
spread over many years, from W. S. De Winton of Brecon. 
This collection was of English and Continental porcelain, 
and totalled over three thousand pieces. De Winton was an 
omnivorous collector of porcelain. His collection is not 
one of star pieces, like, say, those of Lady Ludlow or Cecil 
Higgins. Moreover, he seems to have had a decided 
preference for useful wares rather than figures: but it is 
difficult to name any European factory which is not well 
represented in his collection ; and some of the pieces, particu- 
larly of early Meissen, are very fine indeed. An account of 
his particularly good collection of Dutch porcelain has been 
published elsewhere by a former Keeper of the Department, 
Mr. D. K. Baxandall. 

There have been many other gifts, single and multiple. 
The only other large collection which demands notice is 
that of the late E. Morton Nance, and this represents a 
mass homecoming of Swansea and Nantgarw. This collec- 
tion, which is the basis of Nance’s well-known book, was 
bequeathed in 1951. It is particularly notable for the 
earthenwares of the Cambrian Pottery, which are now to be 
seen to greater advantage at Cardiff than anywhere else. 

After fifty years we have comprehensive collections of 
the two Welsh factories, and good reference collections of 
English earthenware and porcelain and Continental porcelain. 
We have a scattering of Continental earthenware, and of 
Islamic and Chinese wares, and the strengthening of these 
collections is the next task. 

My remaining space is for notes about three pieces which 
perhaps deserve to be better known than they are. 

The figure illustrated in Figs. I and II was unearthed in 
Cardiff during excavations on the site of the present Lloyds 
Bank building in High Street, in 1892. It was bought by a 
jeweller, John Ingram, who occupied neighbouring premises, 
from the workmen, and given by him to the Museum in 
1927. It stands about 6} in. high. The lower part of the 
back of the figure has been lost, and has been made up. The 
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Fig. IV. Detail of Fig. III. 


saucer-shaped tray which the woman is holding suggests a 
container for salt or spices. (Holy water is an alternative 
possibility, but there is nothing about the figure to suggest 
a religious purpose.) The figure is covered with a lead glaze. 
It is of red earthenware with details in white slip. The hands 
and the flaps of the cap are of white clay. The technique, 
in other words, is one which is familiar in the XVIIIth 
century, and is associated with the name of Astbury. The 
point of interest, however, is the woman’s costume, which 
is an accurate representation of the fashion of about 1525. 

We are therefore faced with the problems: where and 
when was it made? In default of other evidence, I think we 
can assume a British origin. Potsherds of wares from 
France and even from much further afield have been found 
on archzological sites in South Wales, but the technique of 
this figure is familiar enough in England. I am also inclined 
to accept the dating suggested by the costume. Nothing 
that we know of the early XVIIIth-century potters of 
Staffordshire suggests the likelihood of an antiquarian inter- 
est in a fashion of two hundred years earlier, and the con- 
ception of a food-bearing figure seems more in keeping with 
the XVIth-century than with the XVIIIth. On the other 
hand, so advanced a technique is unknown at such an early 
date as the beginning of the XVIth century—to say nothing 
of the evident self-assurance of the artist. Yet many 
fragmentary figures in the British Museum, and the well- 
known monk in the collection of the late Mr. Conrad 
Tipping, testify to an occasional production of earthen- 
ware figures at even earlier dates. Until a comparable 
figure comes to light this must remain a highly speculative 
piece. 

Fig. III represents a slipware posset-pot and cover, now 
in rather imperfect condition, which was presented to the 
Museum in 1953 by Mr. G. R. P. Llewellyn. It is made of 
red earthenware coated over with a white slip. The cover 
is surmounted by the figure of a man (now headless) sitting 
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Fig. V. Nantgarw plate. 


astride a barrel on which is incised the legend ‘‘1687 draw 
of my pipe if you can And then ile say you are a man.”” The 
same date, and the initials IL, are incised on the pot itself, 
the sides of which are further embellished, between the 
handles and the sucking-spout, with full-length figures, in 
high relief, of men playing on various musical instruments. 
A detail of one of these musicians is given in Fig. IV. 

The pallor of the slip, and the sgraffito technique, point 
to a West Country origin. The potters of North Devon 
seem to have developed such incised decoration about fifty 
years before those of Staffordshire. A posset-pot in the 
British Museum, so similar as to suggest the same maker, 
is inscribed, ‘‘Com sit adoun and mery bee And think my 
masters curtesee 1682,” and is surrounded by figures of men 
and women, in couples. This has been ascribed to the West 
Country, perhaps to Barnstaple—as has a third, but less 
elaborate, piece in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The 
Cardiff vessel, however, comes from a family which has long 
been established in the Vale of Glamorgan, so there is at 
least the possibility that it was made at Ewenny. The fact 
that the inscription is in English and not in Welsh need not 
disprove this. Admittedly the earliest dated piece of Ewenny 
ware of which we know is some fifty years later than this ; 
but literary records carry the pottery’s history right back into 
the Middle Ages; and the colour of the slip, the incised 
technique, the relief modelling, and even the jovial nature 
of the vessel, fit in very well with Ewenny’s later productions. 


Diam. g in. 


A problem of a different sort is posed by the third piece 
illustrated here (Fig. V). It is a g-in. plate of Nantgarw 
porcelain, marked in the usual way. It was decorated in 
London, and the decorator has obligingly written his name 
and address on the back: I. Powell, 91, Wimpole Street. 
Powell’s name is occasionally found on Swansea porcelain, 
but not, so far as I know, on any other piece of Nantgarw. 
The interesting thing is, that the rim of this plate, besides 
being gilt, is painted in underglaze blue. It is well known 
that Billingsley sent most of his porcelain from Nantgarw 
to London for decoration. It is assumed that this porcelain 
was sent completely undecorated: it was certainly sent 
glazed. This plate seems to prove the exception. The 
glaze is undoubtedly Billingsley’s: the plate must therefore 
have been sent with the rim already painted blue. Such 
underglaze painting is occasionally found on pieces of 
Nantgarw which were decorated at the factory by Thomas 
Pardoe. No other example of underglaze painting in con- 
junction with London decoration has been recorded. 

This plate was presented to the Museum in 1951 by 
Mr. W. D. Clark, in whose family collection it had been for 
many years. The collection was formed in London in the 
1870's, largely with the help of Dr. Diamond. Mr. Clark 
has also kindly presented to the Museum Dr. Diamond’s 
correspondence with the family. Though there is no men- 
tion of this plate, it is perhaps reasonable to suppose that it 
entered the collection on his advice. 
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CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


WHAT IS A “ROW-WAGGON” ? 


HE query under the above heading in Ceramic Causerie 
for March, 1957, is answered by Mr. R. J. Charleston. 
He writes : 


“* *Rollwaggon’ (or however you care to spell it) is still 
used of the cylindrical-bodied vases of the type frequently 
found in Transitional and K’ang Hsi blue-and-white. The 
earliest reference which I know is in Wycherley’s Country 
Wife (now running in London, but first produced, I gather, 
1672 or 1673), where the character called Horner says: 
‘Do not take it ill, I cannot make china for you all, but I 
will have a rol-waggon for you too, another time.’ The 
word ‘rolwagens’ appears in a Dutch inventory of 1689 (see 
T. Volker, Porcelain and the East India Company, Leiden, 
1954, Ppp. 19-20, also footnote to p. 20).” 

Horner’s line occurs in Act IV, scene 2 of the play. The 
word is used there in the form of a bawdy double-entendre that 
refers without doubt to the particular shape of the vase. 

It would seem that the English word ‘‘Rol-wagon,”’ or 
“Row-waggon,” is an anglicization of the Dutch Rolwagen ; 
but for what reason was the latter used in this connection ? 
Can any Dutch reader (or Dutch-speaking English reader) 
provide enlightenment on the point ? 


MORTLAKE POTTERIES 


It is not disputed that there were one or more potteries in 
existence at Mortlake throughout some of the XVIIIth century 
and part of the XIXth century, and according to Llewellynn 
Jewitt (Ceramic Art of Great Britain, 1878, Vol. i, page 160) one 
was working in the town as early as the XVIIth century. Two 
examples of delftware, a twelve-piece tile picture and a large 
punch-bowl, removed from a factory there sometime in the 
XIXth century and now at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
were supposed to have been made, not unnaturally, at Mortlake, 
but have been allocated by unbiassed modern experts to a 
pottery in Delft, Holland. 

More recent authorities than Jewitt appear to disagree as to 
exactly what was produced at Mortlake; W. B. Honey, in 
European Ceramic Art (1952, page 430) wrote that “‘Delftware 
was erroneously stated to have been made in the 18th century 
at the pottery of William Sanders, founded about 1750 and in 
1827 transfer1ed to the Vauxhall Pottery, Lambeth.”’ Professor 
Garner, on the other hand, in English Delftware (1948, page 24) 
says: “though it is known that there were delftware potteries 
at Mortlake, Putney, and the Hermitage nea: the Tower of 
London, thete is no evidence yet available by which any surviv- 
ing specimens can be assigned to them.”” Until some identifiable 
piece is brought to light, both these experts may claim to be 
correct. 

Less disputable is the fact that a potter named Joseph 
Kishere started a small manufactory in the Surrey town about 
1800. The productions were ptincipally of a brown stoneware 
and took the form of flasks, mugs and jugs, many of which bore 
an impressed mark: KISHERE MORTLAKE. This pottery 
was working until at least the year 1843. 

Information concerning the Mortlake pottery during the 
XVIIIth century is very scanty. Chaffers (Marks and Mono- 
grams, 13th edition, 1912, page 907) quotes from an unnamed 
source the fact that ‘‘on Friday, June 8, 1764, Mr. Jackson, 
potter at Mortlake, was found hanging in a hayloft belonging 
to Mr. Langton. No reason can be assigned for his committing 
this rash action, as he was in good circumstances.”” One further 
notice has come to light recently, in the General Evening Post 
of January 19th, 1758 (No. 3795), which runs: “Yesterday 
morning about two o'clock, a fire broke out at the house of Mr. 
Saunders, a Potter at Mortlake, which entirely consumed the 
same, and a house adjoining, and a maid-servant perished in the 
flames.” 


AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


Reflecting current interest, both in the auction-room and in 
the library, the British Museum is holding a special exhibition 
of its collection of Longton Hall wares. This includes not only 
some of the very rare marked blue-painted pieces, but specimens 
of the later coloured productions, and the fine figure of the Duke 
of Brunswick on horseback, made late in 1759 or in the first 
months of 1760. 

The nucleus of the Museum’s collection was presented by 
Sir A. W. Franks who, in 1862, exhibited three of the pieces at 
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Victoria and Albert Museum. 


A blue-and-white ‘“‘Row-waggon.” 


Worcester, at a meeting of the Archaeological Institute, where 
they were catalogued as: 


“Three specimens of a rare English manufacture of 
porcelain, locality not ascertained; the mark is formed, appar- 
ently, of two letters L, one inverted, the upstroke crossed, 
underneath are three dots in a vertical row. The prevalent 
colour is a brilliant blue ; one of the examples exhibited was 
a leaf-shaped dish, in form similar to those frequently made 
at Chelsea ; also a large plate, and a bowl and cover formed 
of overlapping leaves, some of them of the peculiar brilliant 
blue already noticed, decorated with white enamel; the 
others white and painted with flowers enclosed within floral 
wreaths.” 


It was not for a further two decades that their identification was 
hazarded correctly by J. E. Nightingale. 

At the same display may be seen also some examples of salt- 
glaze, perhaps from the hand of William Littler, and some of the 
material excavated from the site of the factory during recent 
years by Dr. Watney and others. Not least ininterest and impor- 
tance are some of the white “‘snowman” figures which may be seen 
in proximity to some of the less controversial Longton pieces. 

The exhibition is in the King Edward VII Gallery, and will 
remain on view until mid-October. 


AUTRE TEMPS, AUTRES MCEURS 


“The abortive enterprise in porcelain-making carried on at 
Longton Hall by William Littler, a well-known Staffordshire 
potter, between 1752 and 1758, has received of late much more 
attention than its wares merit, for, interesting as it miy be to 
follow the first Staffordshire experiments in the manufacture of 
porcelain, the ware possesses neither quality of material nor 
beauty of decoration enough to entitle it to regard. Most of the 
authentic pieces are rudely shaped and crudely finished, the 
surface is uneven, the bases are lumpy and ill-finished, and the 
pieces are frequently disfigured further because the ware is 
either cracked or sunk out of shape in firing, or the surface of 
the glaze is covered with black specks.” 

From Porcelain, by William Burton, 1906. 


GEOFFREY WILLS. 


















CURRENT SHOWS AND CoMMENTS—Continued from page 200 
Reg Butler, exhibiting at the Hanover. In this instance, the 
movement is towards natural form, and the change has 
yielded much more life than we expect from Butler of the 
welded iron abstractions and near abstractions. The vestigial 
remains of these are in the stands of open rods or in extreme 
in a “Study for St. Catherine” where the Saint is flung out 
on the verge of a contraption of rods, but has evidently 
been very broken on the wheel, for the handless, footless 
and headless form recalls Smithfield Market rather than 
Alexandria. This work of 1953 evidently led on to the present 
experiments with sketches of the human body in strained 
attitudes with no attempt to show hands or feet, and often 
without heads; or, if with heads, then with the features 
indicated in rudimentary fashion. Despite the excitement 
caused by these works in Paris, I see nothing to cause me 
to hail Butler as a great sculptor. 

One of the most finished, the ‘‘Girl 1954-56,” is to be 
included at the Open Air Exhibition organized in the 
grounds at Holland Park by the London County Council. 
This shows Butler at his nearest approach to normal sculp- 
ture, and it will be interesting to see it in juxtaposition with 
more academic and less academic work. This Open-Air 
Sculpture exhibition has been advised upon by representa- 
tives of the Royal Academy and the Royal Society of British 
Sculptors as well as by the Arts Council and the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts, so we anticipate the best of both worlds. 
We have long advocated that such public exhibitions should 
be based on such catholic foundations. A comparison will be 
provided by a group of foremost sculptures dating from 1850. 

One other exciting exhibition of sculpture is that of 
Mirko at Arthur Jeffress Gallery. Mirko was the runner-up 
to Reg Butler in the Unknown Political Prisoner com- 
petition, and these highly stylized archaic figures or forms 
worked out in thin interwelded sheets of metal (rather like 
some permanent paper sculpture at times) indicate an artist 
with knowledge of the form deliberately translating it into 
sculptural media. They are highly sophisticated, strictly 





UCCEEDING presidents of the Royal Academy have 

something of a signature tune in public warning 

against the critics and writers upon art. Whether uttered 
with XVIIIth-century polemical vituperation, XXth-century 
profanity, or as a straight tip from the horse’s mouth, the 
idea remains that these scribbling fellows are a nuisance in 
the house of art and ought to be shown the door. The new 
president devoted part of his speech at the Academy banquet 
to the theme, so the tradition remains unimpaired. 

There is some slight paradox about this, for I do not 
imagine that the Royal Academy or its worthy presidents 
would actually prefer their work to be received in a Quakerly 
silence, and those of us who are invited on Press Day assume 
that the suggestion is that we should write. Nor can one 
imagine that they desire a Pravda-like approval of everything 
along the Party line, as it were. Charles Wheeler did get 
nearer to the heart of the matter when he directed the attack 
upon that kind of art writing and art journalism which he 
called ‘‘untransparent verbiage’’ which, he claimed, was 
undermining true art appreciation and putting in its place 
“‘a nervous, superficial, false and feeble liking.”” This does 
imply that there is art-writing and art-writing; but it is 
all dangerous ground for the artist to attempt to tread. 

Nevertheless, this campaign for at least transparency in 
our verbiage is one which has long been carried on in these 
columns. Almost the worst source of obscurantism is in 
those remarkable pronouncements which preface exhibi- 
tion catalogues, although I tend to think that quite the worst 
is in the manifestos issued by artist-groups and movements : 
the voice of the practitioners themselves. Take, for example, 
the Spazialismo artists of Italy who assure us that 
“it will not be possible to adapt to these new exigencies 
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A SHAFT FROM APOLLO’S BOW: The Word and the Work 
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true to the metal of their substance ; and whether they ar 
simplified as in the ‘‘Figura Invocante”’ or elaborated into 
kind of Cubist complexity, there is an intellectual challenge 


An XVIIITH-CENTURY MASTER AT WHITECHAPEL 


Withal perhaps the most intriguing exhibition of th 
month is that of Bernado Bellotto’s Paintings and Drawing 
on loan from the National Museum at Warsaw to the White 
chapel Art Gallery. Bellotto has tended to be a confusin; 
personage. As the pupil-nephew of Canaletto, he adopte< 
his famous uncle’s name and called himself de Canaletto t 
his own good and the confusion of succeeding generations 
After a quarrel with the great Antonio Canaletto (perhap 
on this very matter) and the departure of his uncle tc 
England in 1746, the young man, then twenty-six, wen! 
north, and eventually arrived in Warsaw in 1767. There he 
stayed for fourteen years. Warsaw was buzzing with 
Baroque enlightenment and Bellotto, well patronized, painted 
the city of palaces and noble churches. The Nationa! 
Museum has loaned the grandest of these paintings and 
a number of earlier drawings. Let us agree that the work is 
not of the calibre of that of Canaletto’s London paintings ; 
that Bellotto is prose against his uncle’s poetry; that his 
modus operandi of using a camera obscura and of looking 
down from a high window makes his foreground figures 
too heavy ; that his dark shadows render the pictures cold. 
Yet in spite of these things we are delighted to have this very 
considerable Italian put so definitely upon our map, both 
by the exhibition and by a catalogue which is the ideal of its 
kind in arrangement and scholarship. 

A final word is to welcome the opening in London of a 
new gallery, the Crane Kalman Gallery in Brompton Road. 
Hitherto this has been a house concentrated in Manchester, 
making occasional sorties south in collaboration with cer- 
tain London galleries. Now it has this definite London 
activity and opens with a resounding showing of Vlaminck 
paintings of every period of his work, to which I will hope 
to return in my next Comments. 


images already geared to the exigencies of the past... . 
We spatial artists have . . . broken our chrysalis, our 
physical limitations, and we are looking down on the 
earth from above, photographing the earth from rockets.” 

To make this intention abundantly clear, Mr. Lawrence 
Alloway, who is one of the most magnificent barkers outside 
the modernist booth, adds : 

“Turbulent brush strokes become a metaphor of solar 

turbulences (splashes as sunspots) and gestures with the 

brush are read as cosmic graffiti.” 
So now you know. In fact, they are our old new friends 
the action painters. 

Another magnificent current example introduces the Reg 
Butler sculpture show : 

‘*He has been provoked by the Venus of Willendorf’s 
ponderous stillness, and with a mixture of callousness, 
compassion and technical virtuosity has whipped her 
into action. He has attacked her with an aggressiveness 
appropriate to his delight in turbulent enterprises ; 
but he has not raised her out of the deep mine of the 
centuries to preside over his atavistic daydreams, nor to 
deprive her of her corporeity, but to engage her flesh 
in longings, anxieties and intoxications. He has drawn 
from her potato-like impassivity images of a desperate 
spiritedness.”” 

When we realize that this sort of what our American 
cousins rudely call ‘‘Huey” has sent Reg Butler on a trium- 
phant career to a first place among contemporary sculptors 
(with the aid of a great deal of support from public bodies 
such as the British Council) we see that ‘‘untransparent 
verbiage”’ has its uses. But I liked the piece about the 
“‘potato-like impassivity” I must admit. 
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Fig. I. BOUVET. Plate from “Etat Présent de la Chine en Figures” 
(1697). 


N January 23rd, 1767, Mme. du Deffand wrote 
C) to Horace Walpole: ‘‘Mme. de Mirepoix donne 
aujourd'hui un bal a I’hétel de Brancas . . . les habits 

sont de caractéres chinois, indiens . . . ou sultanes.’’ The date 
of this truly fashionable occasion marks the climax in 
France of the taste for the exotic in general, and for 
chinoiseries, and to a lesser extent, turqueries, in particular, 
which had flourished since the beginning of the century. 
In this age of the Encyclopaedia, when the tireless curiosity 
of the philosophes was bent on its endless self-imposed task 
of amassing as much information as possible about the 
material world, the appeal of distant civilizations was parti- 
cularly strong, and, ot all these, the attraction of China was 
the strongest and, comparatively speaking, the longest lived. 
Like most XVIIIth-century fashions, this one had its 
roots in the reign of Louis XIV. The earliest collector of 
chinoiseries seems to have been no less a person than Cardinal 
Mazarin, who showed Mile. de Montpensier, when she 
visited him in 1658, a gallery of Chinese works of art. 
Consisting mainly of porcelain and silks, which were pre- 
sumably imported via Holland, for there was no major 
influx of Chinese art into France before the first years of 
the XVIIIth century, this was a truly private collection, 
and for some years appreciation of chinoiseries was confined 
to the court circle. In 1688, La Fontaine, paying his famous 
visit to Versailles, which he describes in the preamble of 
Les Amours de Psyché et de Cupidon, noted that the King’s 
bed and chairs were covered with a Chinese silk. In 1687 
the apartments of the Dauphin at Versailles were decorated 
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Fig. II. WATTEAU. Engraving by Boucher after a painting. 


with hangings painted in the Chinese style. Most notable of 
all in this connection was the short-lived but famous Trianon 
de Porcelaine, the little blue and white pavilion ‘‘travaillé a 
la maniére des ouvrages qui viennent de la Chine.” Built in 
1670 and destroyed to make way for Mansard’s Trianon in 
1687, its life was brief, but there is evidence to show that it 
set a great fashion. By the end of the century, certain shops 
were noted for the fact that they sold Chinese porcelain. At 
this point, however, Chinese art had no place in French 
decoration ; the objects were collected for themselves, or, 
as in the case of Rouen and Nevers porcelain, imitated as 
closely as possible. 

The real beginnings of the style can be fairly precisely 
dated. First, between 1698 and 1703, a ship called the 
Amphitrite, under the authority of the Compagnie des Indes 
and the direction of one Jourdan, made journeys to Canton 
to open up trade and brought back large cargoes of furniture, 
porcelain, screens, silks and fabrics. On the basis of this, 
the Compagnie Royale de la Chine was set up in 1705. 
Secondly, from 1686 to as late as 1735, a number of lengthy 
illustrated works on the habits of the Chinese, Siamese and 
Tartars were published by those Jesuit fathers who had been 
sent out by Louis XIV to form a mission in Pekin. These 
deserve some attention, as they appear to be the main channel 
through which Chinese motifs became translated into 
French painting. Easily the most serious work is Bouvet’s 
Etat Présent de la Chine en Figures (1697), which consists of 
elaborate coloured plates of the Emperor, high officials, 
priests and members of the court in court dress. However 
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Fig. III. WATTEAU. Engraving by Boucher after a painting. 


crude as drawings, they look authentically Chinese (Fig. I). 
Second in order of importance is Le Comte’s Nouvelle 
Mémoire sur l’Etat Présent de la Chine (1696), which has six 
plates engraved by G. F. Edelinck. In distinct contrast to 
Bouvet’s, these are playful and undidactic, and have titles 
like Ecolier Chinois, Soldat Chinois, etc. La Loubére’s Du 
Royaume de Siam (1691) contains small engravings by 
F, Ertinger of trees, temples, boats and the usual mandarins, 
as does Tachard’s Voyage de Siam (1686) with plates by 
C. Vermeulen. An earlier work, La Chine d’Athanase 
Kircher de la Compagnie de Jesus (1667) is a huge encyclo- 
paedia with rare but interesting plates showing Tartar 
men and women (wearing the conical hat beloved of the 
XVIIIth century) in landscape settings with pagodas in 
the background. With the exception of Bouvet, all are 
Westernized genre versions of the original model. 

Of these two factors—the visual and the didactic— 
perhaps the second was the most important, for the curiosity 
which the descriptions of the Jesuits aroused and to a certain 
extent satisfied was essentially vulgar. Except in the writings 
of Voltaire (Essai sur les Meurs) and Diderot (article in the 
Encyclopaedia), the XVIIIth-century French attitude to 
China was cheerful, superficial and limited. No attempt was 
made to understand the deeper implications of Eastern art 
or civilization. China was seen as a country of elaborate 
court ritual, endless badinage and sophisticated pastimes, 
and thus bore a singular resemblance to Paris and Versailles, 
or as Bouvet said in the Dedication of his Etat Présent de la 
Chine: ‘‘c’est une cour oi régne la politesse, oi la magnificence 
éclate, et qui est a peu pres en Asie ce que la nétre est en Europe.” 
It follows from this that Chinese motifs would be used in a 
light, sophisticated and decorative context. Not so for 
turqueries, the other favourite of the XVIIIth century. 
Turkey, land of passion, had rather more voluptuous con- 
notations—seraglios, sultans, and elaborate baths—and 
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Fig. IV. BOUCHER. Trade Card for Gersaint’s shop. 


therefore lent itself to genre scenes and genre portraits which 
were sometimes in rather questionable taste, e.g., Carle 
van Loo’s ‘‘Mme. de Pompadour en Sultane” (Salon of 
1755:) 

Chinoiseries, as we understand the term, make a spec- 
tacular and mysterious appearance with Watteau. (Little or 
nothing has survived of the work of Bérain in this connec- 
tion, although we know that in 1700 he provided the décor 
for a ball given by Monsieur at Versailles, of which the high 
spot was a collation a la chinoise). All Watteau’s chinoiseries— 
or all the ones that we know about, for our information is 
extremely limited—were done for the royal chateau of La 
Muette and consisted of thirty decorative paintings for the 
cabinet du roi. We have no documents for the commission or 
for the date of execution. It is probable that they were done 
in 1708 or thereabouts, and almost certain that the commis- 
sion was passed on to Watteau by Claude III Audran with 
whom he had worked on ‘‘Les Mois Grotesques” at Meudon. 
La Muette is no more, and Watteau’s chinoiseries are 
known to us only by the engravings made after them by 
Boucher, Jeaurat and Aubert. These, with two exceptions, 
“L’Empereur Chinois” and ‘‘La Divinité Chinoise’’ (eng. 
Huquier, and noticeably closer to Bérain and Audran in 
style) consist of small figures in vague landscape settings, a 
considerable innovation. It should be noted, however, 
that the engravings only reproduce the figure in the centre 
of the arabesque and thus give a rather misleading impres- 
sion. The originals must have looked rather more like the 
narrow vertical panels, each comprising a little figure in 
vague Oriental dress, painted by Lancret in 1728 for the 
hotel of the contréleur-général de Boulogne in the Place 
Vendéme (Musée des Arts Décoratifs). 

The central problem of chinoiseries—essentially a style 
without mystery—is this: what were Watteau’s sources ? 
For his great innovation was not so much to install the 
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CHINOISERIE IN FRENCH PAINTING 





Fig. V. BOUCHER. Portrait of Madame Boucher. 


Chinese motif as a decorative theme in itself (somebody 
was bound to do this sooner or later) but to go to the trouble 
of using a reliable pattern or textbook for his models. It 
will be seen (Figs. II and III) that each of Watteau’s figures 
bears a name and either has been or is intended to be a real 
person. Unfortunately, the book which he used seems to 
have gone out of circulation. But if so unliterary an artist 
as Watteau availed himself of such texts, it is evident that 
much source material remains to ‘be brought to light. 

But these paintings were never serious in intention. The 
costumes, generalized and decorative, have none of the 
stiff emblazonment of detail so conspicuous in Bouvet’s 
plates. The types do not make sense ethnically speaking ; 
they are Watteau’s Parisians in yet another pastoral guise. 

Yet compared with Boucher, who brought the style to 
perfection, Watteau shows some feeling for the reality of 
the Chinese people. The story of chinoiseries after Watteau 
is the story of a decline in seriousness. Boucher’s sources 
present no problem. They are first and foremost Watteau 
(he is the finest of the three engravers of the La Muette 
series), and Gersaint’s' antique shop, for which he designed 
an interesting trade card in 1740 (Fig. IV). Boucher was 
probably one of Gersaint’s best customers, and some of his 
paintings give a delicious glimpse of those pieces that were 
taken most to the hearts of the Parisian middle class; as 
seen in ‘‘Le Déjeuner’”’ (Louvre) or the ‘‘Portrait of Mme. 
Boucher” (Frick) (Fig. V). they are, in inverse order of 
importance, the screen, the teapot and the magot or mandarin 
figure with movable head. 

Boucher’s work is so huge and formless that it is diffi- 
cult to see a pattern in any one aspect of it. His chinoiseries 
are no exception to this rule. He is nearest to Watteau in 
his ‘‘Suite de Figures Chinoises,”” engraved by Houel c. 
1735. These very delicate figures in landscape settings clearly 
have La Muette as their source. From here he progresses to 
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New York, Frick Collection. 


small untidy Chinese scenes (engraved by Aveline and 
Ingram) in which appealing genre accessories such as babies, 
dogs and cats make their appearance. The titles of these : 
‘*Les Délices de l’Enfance,”’ ‘‘Le Paquet Incommode,’”’ etc.— 
give sufficient indication of their character. Next in order of 
development would appear to be the five greenish grisaille 
paintings of great beauty in the Musée des Arts Decoratifs, 
of which nothing is known (Fig. X). Some doubt has even 
been expressed as to whether they are by Boucher at all, 
yet no other artist of the period had comparable crispness 
or sureness of touch. 

Undoubtedly Boucher’s most important extant series of 
chinoiseries were the series of tapestry cartoons done for 
Beauvais and exhibited in the Salon of 1742. These nine 
pieces—‘‘L’Audience”’ and ‘‘Le Festin de l’Empereur de la 
Chine,”” ‘‘Le Mariage Chinois,” ‘‘La Chasse Chinoise,’’ 
‘‘La Péche Chinoise,’’ ‘‘Le Jardin Chinois,” ‘‘La Danse 
Chinoise” (Fig. VI), ‘‘La Foire Chinoise,”’ ‘‘La Curiosité 
Chinoise,”—were done for Mme. de Pompadour and are 
now in the Museum at Besancon. Pieces now in other col- 
lections, notably the Van Beuningen, were presumably part 
of the same series or replicas made for some other patron. 
Visitors to the Eighteenth Century Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy in 1954-55 are not likely to forget the charm, the 
accomplishment, and the unusually refined colouring of these 
cartoons, nor, of course, their exquisite artificiality. 

In 1750, Mme. de Pompadour ordered chinoiseries for 
Bellevue, but we know nothing about these except that two 
pictures painted for the Salon were ‘“‘Les Pécheurs Chinois” 
and ‘‘Le Bateau de Péche.’”” Mme. de Pompadour also com- 
missioned from Christophe Huet the famous salon chinois 
and boudoir bleu, two of the rare Chinese ensembles to 
survive intact, during her brief tenure of Champs, 1757-59. 
Boucher also provided drawings for paintings decorating 
the Redoute Chinoise at the Foire Saint-Laurent, as well as 
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Fig. VI. BOUCHER. La Danse Chinoise. Besancon Museum. 








Fig. VIJ. JEAN-PIERRE BOCQUET. Costume Design. Fig. VIII. PILLEMENT. Engraving from a pattern book. 
Ecole de Beaux Arts, British Museum. 
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Fig. IX. PILLEMENT. From the Livre de Chinois (1758). 


the décor for Noverre’s ballet ‘‘Les Fétes Chinoises.” A 
costume design by Jean-Pierre Boquet, about whom so 
little is known, gives an idea of how infinitely flexible the 
style had become (Fig. VII). 

Boucher’s successor in the field of chinoiseries was Pille- 
ment, whose idea of the Chinese was elementary. Pillement, 
one or the most widely travelled artists of the XVIIIth- 
century, is best remembered for his landscapes, done in 
nostalgic artificial pinks and blues. These he was able to 
produce endlessly without ever referring back to the original, 
and he no doubt followed the same procedure with regard 
to his chinoiseries. His major work in this connection—the 
decoration of the chateaux of Warsaw and Ujasdow in the 
1760’s for King Stanislas Poniatowski—is not known to us 
and his place in the history of decoration is as a composer of 
pattern books. His Livre de Chinois, eng. Canot 1758, 
Receuil de Plusieurs Jeux d’Enfants Chincise, eng. Canot 1759, 
Receuil de Fleurs Chinois (sic), published in London in 1760, 
with their slender sinuous borders and tiny figures are a 
true marriage of arabesque and genre, and therefore stem 
less from Boucher than from Audran, whose style he seems 
to resuscitate for a brief spell. Pillement’s contributions 
to the Chinese style are therefore slightly archaic, of a 
rococo slightness, and more suitable to the totles de Jouy, 
Lyons silks and wallpapers for which he provided patterns. 
They are also freer, more fantastic, and less Chinese than 
exotic or oriental in general (Figs. VIII and IX) 

Yet Pillement is the last artist to devote so much of his 
work to the Chinese taste which, in painting, did not survive 
much beyond the middle of the century. (Very little of the 
work of Alexis Peyrotte, who decorated the petit cabinet de 
la reine at Versailles and the dining-room at Choisy, and 
provided cartoons for the Gobelins and Savonnerie manu- 
factures, has survived.) Le Prince, who visited Russia in 
1758-62 and exhibited an endless stream of russeries in the 
Salons of 1765-79, can only be mentioned in this survey if 
it is remembered that in the XVII Ith century Russia was an 
Asiatic country. Many other artists touched on chinoiseries: 
Nattier, for example, in the Salon of 1763, exhibited a picture 
which must have been interesting, entitled ‘“‘Chinois tenant 
une Fléche,” while Jeaurat is now accepted as the author of 
the famous drawing of a Chinaman in the Albertina which 
was for so long given to Watteau. At the latter end of the 
century, chinoiseries, supplanted in painting by russeries, 
turqueries, and even grecqueries, assumed a more concrete 
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shape as garden ornaments and decorations, cafés, baths 
and other pastimes. There were Chinese pavilions in the 
gardens of Arminvilliers (for the Duc de Penthiévre), and 
at Valencay (Prince de Bénévent), while the Prince de Condé 
commissioned a pavillon chinois large enough for concerts 
at Chantilly from J. F. Leroy (1770), which was destroyed 
during the Revolution. In the 1780’s there was a café 
chinois in the Boulevard du Temple, and in the Boulevard 
des Italiens there was an establishment which combined 
Chinese baths with a café at which one was served by 
attendants wearing Chinese dress. 

Yet in France, the Chinese taste was a fashion which 
left no profound traces and had a comparatively short life. 
Perhaps the latest surviving example is a harp decorated 
with Chinese arabesques by Camis, dated 1780, in the 
Musée des Arts Decoratifs. For many, chinoiseries had 
become identified with a frivolous decadent style of life 
and had no place in the later scheme of things, in which the 
Greek style was to triumph, before it too vanished in its 
turn. 

' Edme-Francois Gersaint (d. 1750). A successful dealer and antiquary, whose 


published catalogues of works of art and curiosities of all kinds still possess a certain 
interest. 





Fig. X. BOUCHER. Chinoiserie-grisaille. 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs. 
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ALFRED MANESSIER— 


An Interview 


By RUSSELL WARREN HOWE 


N the field of French abstract non-figurative painting 

Alfred Manessier holds an easy lead. He is also, with 

Rouault, one of France’s two best-known Catholic artists, 
Since the war he has had no fewer than fifteen one-man 
shows abroad and has participated in nine foreign-touring 
group exhibitions. A recent exhibition in Brussels, later 
shown in Eindhoven, grouped seventy-two paintings dating 
from 1934 to 1955. His only London show has been in a 
group exhibition at the Royal Academy in 1951, but he has 
had six New York shows, five of them one-man exhibitions. 

Born forty-four years ago in Picardy, where he spent all 
his childhood and youth to the age of eighteen, Manessier 
still speaks with a thick Picard accent, and when one meets 
him in his dimly lit, sparsely and rustically furnished home 
in a run-down quarter of Paris, one has the impression of 
meeting a handsome north-of-France peasant just in from 
stabling his cattle for the night. Manessier stands over 
six feet tall, and his bright, youthful eyes burn enthusiastic- 
ally in a face on which the wind has worked like an etcher’s 
pen; but what one notices most of all are his hands—huge 
ploughman’s hands—that one finds it hard to associate with 
the subtle and even sometimes precious researches of his 
vividly coloured abstractions. 

Like most contemporary painters, Manessier married 
fairly young, has two children, and lives a quiet ‘“‘bourgeois”’ 
life. 

When I called on Manessier recently, I found him at 
work on stained glass windows for a chapel at Hem, in the 
north. The church is being designed by Manessier’s friend, 
the Swiss architect Hermann Baur, in materials chosen by 
the painter—concrete and glass brick—and the window- 
maker’s task will be to ‘‘talk light” into the walls. Manessier 
is conceiving tapestries and mosaics as well as windows for 
this chapel, to be dedicated to the XXth-century French 
nun-saint, Theresa of the Child Jesus. Manessier says the 
window designs have no figurative background or meaning, 
and that the whole church decoration is to be just ‘‘a message 
and an explosion of joy.” The painter and Baur have 
worked together before with close understanding and inter- 
esting results, on the Church of all the Saints in Basle. 

Stained glass windows form an important part of 
Manessier’s work, and his churches include Saint-Pierre 
d’Arles (in the picturesque Trinquetaille quarter of the 
ancient Provencal city, on the right bank of the Rhone), 





Fig. I. Alfred Manessier. 


the village church of Les Bréseux, in the Doubs, and various 
churches in the north. A slow worker, he has had to turn 
down more churches than he has accepted. Two of the 
Arles windows measured 22 ft. = 8 ft., and were the result 
of months of labour, but were less audacious in their design 
than those of Basle or Hem. 

Manessier began his art training at the Amiens School of 
Fine Arts and was first attracted to landscape painting. At 
eighteen he came to Paris to study architecture, but spent 
long hours copying the old masters in the Louvre. He 
finally dropped his architecture studies and began to frequent 
the academies of Montparnasse, where he linked up with 
another now famous abstract painter, Le Moal, with whom 
he has often shared exhibitions in France and abroad. 

Manessier says that in those days he was very provincial 
and callow: ‘‘It wasn’t till 1935’’ (when he was twenty- 
four) ‘‘that I learned that you could go into a gallery just to 
look at the paintings, with no intention of buying. Till then 
I knew nothing of the contemporary painters except through 
the reviews.” 

It was in 1934 that Manessier’s style first underwent a 
radical transformation, under the influence of Braque, 
Picasso and the Cubists. He also copied the Fauves and the 
Impressionists and ‘‘subscribed to the ars gratia artis 
feeling.” Later he was drawn towards surrealism. But 
Manessier was moving into what he considered an impasse 
when the war jolted him into a new vision of things. 

Demobilized in 1942, he took a job as a drawing teacher 
but found it consistently harder and harder to do any 
painting himself. His will to paint was drying up. 

“‘T knew I couldn’t continue on this same road,’’ he says. 
‘‘What happened to me then was a sort of holy mystery. I 
couldn’t see where I was making for. I was painting white 
—it was a vague sort of style that I had then, more personal 
than I had had previously, but less sure. The whole pro- 
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Fig. II. A. MANESSIER. Window of the Church of All Saints, 


Basle. Working drawing, 1951. 


blem of art seemed to resume itself in one thing: the 
problem of light face to face with the problem of planes. 

“Then bit by bit I began to find peace in the tumult. 
I can’t express it—it seems that one never really finds in 
vocabulary that which one feels ; once one has said it, it is 
no longer the same. 

‘‘In some ways my imprisonment in the freedom of 
abstraction is a terrible thing because it limits my powers of 
expression, but I am more or less conscious of what I have 
to say. I believe in liberty, and I feel in my soul that the 
liberty in which we live and paint is threatened. Liberty is 
something which no one can hold; it is always freshly 
awaiting conquest. As soon as you reach liberty, it imprisons 
you—the invention is gone ; formula has taken its place. I 
like to work in intellectual discomfort. I am aware that what 
I really love is that which remains unknown to me. To 
conquer liberty—art’s highest prize—mystery is necessary, 
and the sensation of being nothing and nobody oneself. It 
has to be a lock that opens but cannot shut.” 

Manessier says he hated teaching drawing. ‘‘I am hesita- 
tion itself ; I have no gift for teaching. A teacher passes on 
known things and things that are known do not interest me 
very much. Only the unknown has any real significance for 
the artist.”’ 

Manessier’s youth and early manhood had been marked 
by decided anti-clerical feelings, but in 1942, on the run 
from the Vichy police who wanted him for forced labour in 
Germany, he took refuge at a Trappist monastery at Soligny, 
in Normandy. He was there for ‘‘only a very little time”’ 
but it was long enough to turn him from an atheist into a 
militantly religious painter. To-day almost all Manessier’s 
paintings are an expression of his religious beliefs. 

“Up till then I skimmed the edge of life in a sort of 
chaos,” he says. ‘Finding God gave an axis to my painting, 
which began to crystallize itself around my experience at 
the Trappe. I am still anti-clerical—I don’t much care for 
priests, dogma or ceremony—but now I am with God. 

‘‘What happened to me there at the monastery was 
horrible and shocking and painful. There was nothing I 
could do about it. It was only some months after that I 
knew what had happened to me, and I gave thanks.” 

We talked about contemporary painting in general, and 
I asked him his opinion about figurative painting. 

“All forms of painting are valid. This age, thrown 
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upside down by wars, pre-wars and post-wars, is of extra 
ordinary richness,” said Manessier. 

‘*There is too much of a tendency, though, to sacrifice 
painting to architecture, even among the abstractionists. 
Mondrian is a sort of polychrome architect. Can't they 
see that abstract lyricism is valid too, and extremely rich | 
The most vigour has been found to exist, for a long time, 
in the non-figurative arts. Naive figurative painters like 
Rousseau and Utrillo were good painters, I admit, but thei: 
case is exceptional—perhaps it is that only naive painters 
can do valid figurative painting. 

‘‘Abstraction had to come. The last canvases of Cézanne 
were almost entirely divorced from the figurative. But | 
do not condemn figurative painting outright—many thing: 
are valid in art because they each explain a different nuance 
of human diversity.” 

Manessier says he works more or less without method. 
Sometimes he finds that a finished picture seems to have 
drawn very little on the working sketches. He often thinks 
of his titles afterwards, looking at the painting and trying to 
find the subconscious root of his inspiration. 

“Often I do not know in advance what I am trying to 
express,” he says. ‘‘I tack from port to starboard and back 
again without knowing each time in which direction I am 
heading. 

‘Sometimes I paint from an intuitive abstract emotion, 
sometimes from an emotion coming directly from nature, 
and in the latter case I know the subject, and the title, in 
advance. I refuse no emotion, from wherever it comes ; 
painting is, in its essence, instinctive. 

“I observe certain rules and I am bound by a few cer- 
tainties’’ (a reference to his faith), ‘‘but methods can find no 
ground on which to grow in me.” 

Manessier last summer held a Paris exhibition entitled 
““A Homage to Holland.’”” When in Eindhoven in January, 
1955, for his big retrospective exhibition there he was much 
impressed, he says, by the snow-covered landscapes and the 
Vermeer lighting. This new exhibition showed an interest- 
ing turn to his work, which is usually in vivid colours and 
strident dark blues and blacks. Manessier sees Eindhoven 
in muted brick-reds and grave bluish tones, the yellow of 
the sun misted over by a northern haze. This exhibition 
was full of the poetry of the north. An excellent album of 
colour reproductions of the show has been brought out by 
his dealers, Galerie de France. 

Now Manessier is working on an album of lithographs. 
Like many contemporary French painters, he is interested 
in a revival of lithography and engraving, seen as a more 
intimate medium than canvas and therefore a useful counter- 
balance to the mural nature of much of current French 
art. 


MANESSIER. Per Amica Silentia Lunae. 


Fig. III. A. 1954. 
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MONDRIAN : 


Paysage aux Arbres Depouillés. 





Avant 1908. Fusain. 70.5 x100 cms. 


Collection particuliére, Paris. 


DE MONDRIAN 


L’?OEUVRE FIGURATIVE 


pionniers de l’art moderne, les inventeurs de la 

peinture pure, n’ont pas été, comme beaucoup 
d’artistes d’aujourd’hui, des autodidactes. Peu cependant 
ont fait des études d’art aussi poussées que Piet Mondrian, 
lui qui, plus tard, devait mener l’abstraction jusqu’a ses 
extrémes conséquences, jusqu’a l’os irréductible. Issu d’une 
famille protestante et destiné au professorat, Mondrian 
commenca par acquérir deux diplémes pour l’enseignement 
du dessin dans les écoles primaires et secondaires de 
Hollande. II réussit toutefois 4 ne jamais étre professeur. 
Une personne étrangére a sa famille assuma les frais de ses 
études et, en 1892, agé de vingt ans, il quitta le village de 
Winterswijk pour aller suivre les cours de l’Académie 
d’Amsterdam. II y fut pendant cing ans un éléve appliqué, 
régulier, aux termes desquels il fut apte a faire des copies 
dans les musées, du dessin industriel et 4 donner des legons 
particulitres de peinture et de dessin 4 des femmes 
désoeuvrées. 

Il fait alors quelques portraits qui, presque tous, ont 
été détruits, mais il sera surtout un peintre de paysages. 

Il travaille dans les prés aux environs d’Amsterdam, 
fait de nombreuses fois le “‘portrait’’ de la méme ferme de 
Duivendrecht et se montre, dans ses oeuvres les plus 
audacieuses, un continuateur intelligent de van Gogh. Ses 
touches sont larges mais sans empatement. II est évident 
qu’il subit l’influence directe d’un peintre hollandais, alors 
bien connu, George Henri Breitner, son ainé de quinze ans. 


| ee peintres qui, au début de ce siécle, ont été les 
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Quelques années plus tard, il se met 4 peindre avec plus 
de fougue et on l’accuse, dans la presse hollandaise, de ne 
pas garder la mesure, d’étre au bord de la folie. Ce sont des 
paysages chaudement congus, enlevés en quelque coups de 
pinceau et ot une partie de la toile ou du carton demeure a 
nu. Certaines de ses oeuvres sont étrangement proches, 
quant au style, des paysages que Soutine peindra beaucoup 
plus tard. Les pressentiments du fauvisme et de l’expres- 
sionnisme sont évidents. Le Paysage du Soir (au Musée 
Municipal de La Haye) et le Saule de la collection Kickert, 
Paris, sont typiques de cette époque du peintre. On suppose 
généralement que ces oeuvres ont été peintes au cours d’un 
séjour prolongé que Mondrian fit dans le Brabant hollandais 
en 1904. 

C’est en 1908 que se place le premier séjour d’été a 
Domburg, sur l’ile de Walcheren. Il y va en compagnie de 
Cornelis Spoor, un peintre de portraits aux couleurs plutét 
maussades, avec lequel il expose quelquefois. Mondrian se 
met alors 4 expérimenter toutes sortes de techniques. On 
a de lui des toiles presque monochromes, avec des trainées 
trés allongées du pinceau, a cété de toiles pointillistes ; des 
oeuvres méticuleuses, sobrement architecturées, 4a cdété 
d’autres, sauvages, sortes de pochades peintes comme a coup 
de serpe. Il se sert tour 4 tour de toutes ces maniéres pour 
peindre la tour-phare de Westkapelle et l’église de Domburg. 
Dés l’arrivée 4 Domburg sa peinture s’éclaircit beaucoup, 
elle devient progressivement plus lumineuse (le peintre 
expose 4 Amsterdam avec le groupe des ‘‘luministes”). Ilya 
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Fig. II. 


MONDRIAN : Arbres. 





Avant 1908. 43 « 48.5 cms. 


Collection Slijper, Holland. 


lieu de croire que le peintre Jan Toorop, chef de groupe 
fameux qui séjourne alors 4 Domburg, n’est pas étranger a 
cette transformation. Des témoins de l’époque m’ont 
cependant appris, 4 Domburg méme, que Toorop avait 
lui-méme une grande admiration pour Mondrian et qu’il 
pouvait rester longtemps en contemplation muette devant 
l’une de ses oeuvres. II est sans doute plus probable que les 
deux peintres se sont influencés mutuellement. 

Pendant quatre années consécutives Mondrian ira 
passer les mois d’été dans ce méme village zélandais, blotti 
contre les hautes dunes, entre la plaine gazonnée des polders 
et l’étendue bleue de la mer. Outre les fameuses Tours, 
il y peindra des Dunes de tous formats, des aspects de la mer, 
des fleurs, et c’est 14 aussi qu’il commence la célébre série 
de l'Arbre qui, d’étape en étape, devait le mener a 
l’abstraction. 

En janvier 1909, il expose avec Spoor et Sluyters au 
Musée Municipal d’Amsterdam et la presse hollandaise se 
déchaine contre les audaces de Mondrian, qui montre ses 
premiéres toiles de Zélande. Mais la critique n’entame pas 
sa calme détermination d’interpréter le paysage selon sa 
vision intérieure, guidée par l’écriture du pinceau 4 la 
fois souple et concertée. Son ami Sluyters lui parle inlassable- 
ment de Paris ou il avait passé toute l’année 1906 subissant 


fortement l’influence de Matisse. Un peu plus tard, un 
autre ami, Conrad Kicker—peintre, critique et homme 
d’action—lui parlera encore de Paris avec le méme enthous- 
iasme. C’est en octobre 1911 que Kickert organise a 
Amsterdam la premiére exposition du Kunstkring 4 laquelle 
Mondrian participe (il fait partie du Comité directeur) 
et out, pour la premiére fois, il peut voir des oeuvres cubistes 
de Braque, de Picasso, d’Herbin, 4 cété de vingt-huit 
toiles de Cézanne. Alors sa décision est prise de suivre le 
conseil de Sluyters et de Kickert et de risquer l’aventure 
de Paris. 

Il quitte la Hollande les derniers jours de décembre 
IgII et s’installe 4 Montparnasse, 26 rue du Départ, dans 
l’atelier méme de Kickert qui, décidément, ne néglige rien 
pour soutenir ou encourager Mondrian. II lui acheta méme, 
vers cette époque, plusieurs toiles dont, plus tard, il fit don 
au Musée Municipal de La Haye. 

A Paris, l’oeuvre de Mondrian emboite rapidement le pas 
au cubisme. C’est un cubisme trés calme, intériorisé en 
quelque sorte, car nous avons 4a faire 4 un ardent spiritualiste, 
lecteur de Schuré et membre de la Société Théosophique. 
Ces influences extrinséques 4 la peinture ne doivent pas 
étre négligées 4 cété de l’influence directe des oeuvres qu’il a 
pu voir 4 Paris dans les Salons et chez Kahnweiler. 
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Fig. ITI. 


MONDRIAN : Composition d’aprés des Arbres. 
100 x 65 cms. Gemeente Museum, The Hague. 
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‘‘J’admirais Matisse, van Dongen et les autres Fauves,”’ 
écrit-il 4 la fin de sa vie dans un essai autobiographique, 
‘‘mais j’était tout de suite attiré par les cubistes, particuliére- 
ment Picasso et Léger. De tous les abstractionnistes 
(Kandinsky et les Futuristes) il me semblait que seul les 
Cubistes avaient découvert la vraie voie et, pour un temps, 
j’étais fortement influencé par eyx.”’ 

Lui qui était surtout un peintre de paysages et qui 
aimait travailler en plein air sera dorénavant un peintre 
d’atelier. Des esquisses de facades délabrées et d’échafau- 
dages, sans doute faites dans la rue, deviennent vite, dans 
l’atelier, des prétextes 4 modulations abstraites. II peint 
les deux versions de la trés belle Nature-morte au Pot de 
Gingembre ainsi que quelques figures sommairement des- 
sinées mais aux pénombres fouillées. Dans toutes ces 
oeuvres la technique est visiblement inspirée du cubisme 
mais, déja, la composition tend 4 se ramener aux lignes 
horizontales et verticales. Le theme de l’arbre est également 
continué et, 14 encore, le motif tend 4 se résorber, peu 4 peu, 
en une pure harmonie de lignes. Dans de nombreuses 
oeuvres de 1913 et 1914 la volonté de tout réduire au seul 
rythme des lignes horizontales et verticales est nettement 
affrmée et annonce déja le néo-plasticisme. 

En octobre 1912, il fait huit envois a la deuxiéme 
exposition du Kunstkring, 4 Amsterdam. Arbres en Fleur, 
un chef-d’oeuvre d’orchestration linéaire (exceptionnelle- 
ment la plupart des lignes sont courbes) et de discréte 
modulation de gris, fait partie de cet ensemble (Coll. 
Nieuvenhuizen Segaar, La Haye). A trois reprises, 1912, 
1913, 1914, Mondrian participe au Salon des Indépendants, 
participation qui ne passe pas inapercue, puisque Guillaume 
Apollinaire signale, 4 cette occasion, le ‘“‘cubisme trés 
abstrait de Mondrian.” Et il ajoute que ce peintre ‘‘issu 
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Fig. IV. MONDRIAN: Nude. 1912. 140 x 98 cms. 
Gemeente Museum, The Hague. 


des cubistes, ne les imite point,’’ que ‘‘sa personnalité reste 
entire” (Montjoie, 18 mars, 1913). La encore, il expose 
des symphonies de lignes et de couleurs auxquelles, parfois, 
des arbres servent de prétexte. 

Quelques jours avant la déclaration de guerre de 1914, 
Mondrian est rappelé en Hollande au chevet de son pére 
malade. Une toute nouvelle phase de sa vie commence 
alors qui échappe a notre propos. 

L’oeuvre figurative de Mondrian est extrémement 
variée, car elle couvre plus de vingt années de la vie produc- 
tive du peintre (1890-1912). Les grandes étapes en sont 
1-, les paysages des polders aux environs d’Amsterdam, 2-, 
les paysages du Brabant, 3-, les paysages de Zélande, 
4-, les oeuvres de Paris. La diversité des techniques est 
déroutante, mais on constate dans l’ensemble un allégement 
constant de la couleur. Certaines toiles de Zélande sont de 
vrais bains de lumiére, mais les toiles de Paris sont parfois 
plus aériennes encore, la forme tendant 4 se résoudre dans 
un filet transparent de lignes. 

Si le cubisme a révélé Mondrian a lui-méme et dicté a 
son pinceau quelques-unes des plus belles toiles du siécle je 
ne crois pas qu'il faille pour autant mépriser l’oeuvre 
antérieure du peintre. Comme l’époque de Neunen pour 
van Gogh, les diverses époques hollandaises de Mondrian 
sont riches en accents humains, elles nous montrent un 
esprit jamais 4 court de ressources, un regard trés sensible 
aux divers aspects de la nature. Elles nous apprennent aussi 
la cause de l’émotion que nous communiquent les toiles 
néo-plastiques du peintre: la réduction extréme, la rigueur 
inflexible de ces oeuvres abstraites sont le résultat d’une 
longue décantation, d’une progressive résorption 4 l’essentiel. 
S’il y a du miel 1a-dedans c’est parce que, ailleurs, il y a eu 
des fleurs. 
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“CINQUANTE ANS DE PEINTURE ABSTRAITE’’ AT THE GALERIE 
CREUZE 

ROBABLY the most important and comprehensive 
P eccrochage of abstract painting ever assembled is on view 

at the Galerie Creuze until June 12th. The event marks 
the publication of Michel Seuphor’s Dictionnaire de la Peinture 
Abstraite, which it illustrates, and in conjunction with which 
it should be judged. It follows, therefore, that the 400 paintings 
are representative of both the historic and contemporary aspects 
of the movement and trace its progress from its birth to the 
present day. Critics may feel that the inclusion of artists whose 
claims to admissability are open to question is a weakness, but 
rather I would say the contrary is the truth. Its strength lies in 
the fact that it is difficult to discover any serious omission. 
At the present time there are a great many lovers of painting 
who wish to come to terms with the art of to-day, and it is to 
them that this show will make a special appeal and fulfil a 
definite purpose. 

In order to achieve a high degree of appreciation and 
participation in abstract art it is first necessary to understand a 
number of basic concepts. Perhaps the most important of these, 
and one which Seuphor makes clear, is the altered role and func- 
tion of the modern artist. From being something of a superior 
craftsman, a member of a guild who started his calling as an 
apprentice, and whose terminal effectiveness was determined 
by the scope of an intellect which he may or may not have had, 
but which was not considered an essential part of his equipment, 
he is now, first and foremost, a philosopher, the intelligibility 
of whose aims is governed by the depth and clarity with which 
they are conceived. The second concept is that of the essentially 
metaphysical nature of all art. For the fact that it is no longer 
possible in abstract painting to confuse form with content— 
that the ability to recognize a reclining nude is not necessarily 
synonymous with an understanding of art—is a very real 
advance. 

One room of the Salle Balzac is devoted to an Historic 
Section where the great names—Kandinsky, Mondrian, 
Delaunay, Arp, van Doesburg and so on—are, as one would 
expect, to be found. There are also several lesser known and 
surprisingly neglected figures. Of these perhaps the most 
outstanding is the Russian Paul Mansourov, whose painting 
rivals any in purity of vision, economy of form and sheer 
transcendental verticality. It is only when one finds that it was 
executed in 1918 that the full extent of Mansourov’s achievement 
becomes apparent. 

To single out individual paintings in such an exhibition is 
difficult, but an artist whose work has for too long been neglected 
in England, the place of his domicile, is Alva. Here, in this vast 
exhibition, the originality and clarity of his imagery is striking. 
He employs a range of colour which eludes adequate description, 
but may be approximated to pastel in muted ranges but of 
fluorescent vitality. Ideographical in form, distinguished by 





Fig. I. 
Galerie Michel Warren. 


Despre. Still Life. 
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Fig. II. Atva. Composition, 1956. 


Private Collection, Paris. Exhibited Galerie Creuze. 


superlative taste, insistent, but not clamorous, Alva’s work is 
patently the production of a man of great intellectual attainment 
allied to a lyrical idealogy which gives it a very personal quality 
of singular beauty. 


BIENNALE 1957, JEUNE PEINTURE—JEUNE SCULPTURE—MUSEE 
DES ARTS DECORATIFS 

A series of official exhibitions devoted to the work of young 
artists promises to be an important innovation. Splendidly 
presented in adequate space, accompanied by a costly catalogue 
of imaginative design, the exhibition yet fails to avoid a certain 
feeling of self-consciousness. The selection committee appear 
to have fallen between two stools, not knowing whether to 
admit the avant-garde in strength or to try to preserve some of 
the dignity of the surroundings by including as much academic 
youth as possible. However, the show includes a few pieces of 
exceptionally fine work, which in these spacious rooms may be 
seen at full value. 

The most striking is Sch6ffer’s ‘Sculpture Spatiodynamique 
et Peinture Mobile.” This is constructed of bars and sheets of 
black and coloured metals in rectilinear forms juxtaposed in— 
and of—space. The sculpture is mounted on a turntable and 
revolves slowly so that a beam of prismatic colours projected 
through it and on to a white scieen presents a constantly 
changing pattern which repeats itself with each revolution. The 
degree cf visual and sensory participation achieved is remarkable 
and the aim, the integration of form, space and colour, is reached 
almost without conscious effort by the viewer. This is only a 
part of SchOffer’s work and any opportunity of further investigat- 
ing his experiments in the employment of form and colour, 
movement and space should not be missed. 


ANDRE MASSON AT THE GALERIE LOUISE LEIRIS 

The problem of evaluating Masson’s work is one which is 
likely to cause many critics to scratch their heads. The 63 
paintings now on view cover the period 1927 to 1957, although 
only 12 are earlier than 1955. On first entering the gallery an 
impression of having, by some mistake, come upon an accrochage 
is almost inevitable, so diverse is the material. 

That Masson is a very good painter there can be no doubt. 
But his work, although of consistent quality, has hardly any 
other unifying factor. Specious? No. Perhaps the effect of 
many and diverse influences which, instead of reacting in well- 
defined periods, exert a sway at odd, totally unrelated moments. 
Perhaps a painter of great originality whose gift exerts itself in a 
variety of forms so great that they can hardly be described as 
periods. In any case, the results are undeniable—that it is 
often hard to recognize a Masson, and that he produces paintings 
of great taste and effect. 


BAZAINE AT THE GALERIE MAEGHT 
Chacun 4 son gout, and it is just as well. Personally, I find it 
hard to see any great merit in the work of Bazaine despite th2 
fact that he is one of the most highly esteemed painters working 
in Paris at the present time. 
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Fig. III. 
Private Collection, Paris. 


Pau. MANsourov. Painting, 1918. 
Exhibited Galerie Creuze. 


His is the art of the decorative, altogether too easy and 
divorced from any strong emotional content—an inheritor of 
Impressionism working in the idiom of our day. Lately, he 
has started to use a heavier impasto which gives his work a 
quality it did not previously possess, but nevertheless it remains 
for me a closed book, a blind spot. 
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DEBRE AND GERMAIN AT THE GALERIE MICHEL WARREN 

The increasing recognition of Debré and the rise to a position 
of influence of the Galerie Michel Warren have been to a large 
extent simultaneous. Possibly these two events are not uncon- 
nected. Whatever the cause—the hen or the egg—it seems 
certain that Debré is earning a position for himself among the 
leaders of l’Ecole de Paris. His earlier work has sometimes 
suffered from a lack of definitiveness and certainty. Now, 
however, he has resolved the questions of aim and direction, 
and the result is an advance which it is hard to believe could 
have taken place within a single year. His work consists, as in 
the past, largely of still life and in this sphere his interpretation 
and control of spatial function is as satisfying as ever. 

Over the past two years.Debré has concerned himself more 
and more with what he terms Personnalités, and it is probably 
through the medium of these that his ultimate reputation will 
be gained. They represent the striving to produce an abstract 
portrait of a personal idea or ego with no reference to recogniz- 
able anatomical forms. It will be realized that he has set himself 
a formidable task. Yet the first of these compositions had 
already some of the element of truth which is further developed 
to a point of real articulation in the latest projections of the idea. 

It has frequently been said that Debré’s work shows a 
strong influence of de Staél. This is not the case: rather has he 
reached similar conclusions from the same influences—Braque, 
Chardin and others. Debré’s Personnalités owe more of their 
conception to the influence of El Greco and the ultimate 
creation may well mark a decisive step in the evolution of 
abstract art. 

Germain was a student of Fernand Léger and later, at the 
Bauhaus. It is an interesting combination and one which 
shows in varying degrees in his paintings. His chief merit lies 
in the subtlety and sensitivity of his colouring and spatial 
disposition which perhaps could be traced back to the Cubists 
and beyond. His continued following testifies to the quality of 
his work. 


XIIIe SALON DE MAI AT THE MUSEE D’ART MODERNE 

It is difficult to see why, even in a show of this size, the 
Salon de Mai should include so much work which is a tribute 
neither to its authors, to the judgement of the committee, nor 
to the intelligence of the public. This question becomes 
particularly pertinent when it is remembered that the exhibition 
is by invitation only. However, the good and the interesting 
far outweighs the bad and the plagiarized, with the result that 
this is probably the best Salon de Mai so far. 

The most notable tendency which is immediately obvious 
is the continued movement away from the figurative. The 
largest and most influential example of this is Rebeyrolle’s huge 
“Le Couple.” It remains essentially figurative but the artist 
has permitted himself an anatomical license which I, for one, 
never expected to see in his work. It may now be reasonably 
expected that others of the Social Realist school will follow his 
lead. Another surprise is Jacques Villon’s ‘‘Icare, 1956,’’ which 
it is hard to recognize as the product of a man whose work had 
always seemed so familiar. 

Soulages progresses and uses a light background on which his 
basic forms are separate from each other and consist of short, 
broad strokes. Manessier’s ‘‘Passion’’ is less definitive than 
most of his work. Deyrolle, Hosasson, Levée, Sugai and Zack 
continue, among others, to add to their deservedly considerable 
reputations. Riopelle shows the largest canvas in the Salon, 
but it does not appear that he has subject matter with which to 
fill it. It could well be that he might profit from a study of 
Tobey’s remarks on the subject of vast canvases. 

The Sculpture Section is distinguished by ‘‘La Muse 
Endormie”’ and ‘‘Le Coq’’—a tribute, with that printed in the 
catalogue, to one of the greatest artists of this or any other 
century—Constantin Brancusi. 


Shortage of space unfortunately prevents the mention of 
a number of exhibiticns which would otherwise have been 
reviewed. ‘These include, among others, Zao Wou-Ki at the 
Galerie de France; Theo Kerg at the Galerie Bellechasse ; 
Léon Zack at the Galerie Kléber ; and exhibitions at the follow- 
ing galleries: Galerie d’Art du Faubourg, Galerie Rive Droite, 
Galerie Chardin, Galerie Bing, Galerie Denise René, Galerie 
Arnaud, La Hune, Gale1ie Simone Heller, Edouard Loeb, 
Berri-Lardy et Cie, Galerie Bernier, Galerie Fricker, Galerie 93, 
Studio Paul Facchetti, Galerie Mouradian-Valloton. What 
promises to be an important exhibition, Homage 4a de Staél, at 
the Galerie Jacques Dubourg, will be reviewed in our next issue. 
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Fig. I. Tomrtoxa TESsSAI. 


Three Old Men Tasting Vinegar (1918). 
Light Colour on paper. 


Seicho Temple Collection. 


IREWORKS sprayed the night skies a few weeks ago, 
F and gigantic chrysanthemums, a waterfall, and the 
familiar outlines of Mount Fuji were reflected in the 
broad, black surface of the Hudson. The display was 
offered by the Japan External Trade Recovery Organization 
to mark the opening of the United States World Trade Fair ; 
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By RUTH DAVIDSON 


several other, less spectacular exhibitions of traditional 
Japanese art forms have also given pleasure to New Yorkers 
this spring. 

At the Metropolitan Museum, the Very Reverend Kojo 
Sakamoto, Chief Abbot of the Kiyoshi Kojin Seicho Temple, 
opened with appropriate ceremony an exhibition of paintings 
by Tomioka Tessai. The work of this extraordinary man, 
who was a poet and a scholar as well as an artist of great 
originality and power, is as yet very little known in America, 
though the Oriental collections of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts were recently enriched by the gift of a dozen of his 
paintings. Bishop Sakamoto has devoted many years to 
building up the collection of the Seicho Temple, and in 
allowing it to be exhibited in several American cities under 
the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution he is making an 
important contribution to international good will. Tessai 
lived from 1836 to 1924 and painted up to the day, indeed, 
the very hour of his death. Critics and admirers agree that 
his art rose to its heights as the artist neared the end of his 
long life; the bold, free line grew subtler, the tonalities 
achieved with the most economical of means—shades of 
black ink and sparing touches of colour—increasingly varied. 
Nearly all the panels and other paintings on view here have 
long inscriptions by Tessai and we are told that he considered 
these essential to his message. Fortunately, however, the 
inability to decipher Japanese characters keeps no one from 





HopakKA YOSHIDA. Stone Lantern. 
Weyhe Gallery. 


Fig. II. 


Lithograph. 
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enjoying the good humour of ‘‘A Pleasant Life in a Gourd” ; 
the wit of ‘“Three Old Men Tasting Vinegar” (Fig. I) can 
be relished without knowing that the figures represent a 
Confucianist, a Taoist, and a Buddhist, each reacting in a 
different way to the fine distillation offered them by the Zen 
master Fo-Yin ; and the ideas behind ‘‘The Patriarchs of the 
Religions Boating Together,” or ‘‘Looking at Waterfalls to 
Cleanse the Mind”’ would probably come to us even without 
translations of the titles. 

Thousands of young Americans have by now spent some 
time in Japan, and though probably very few of these 
involuntary visitors were equipped to plumb the complex 
culture of the country, many seem to have been enchanted 
by its outward manifestations. Young people, again, made 
up the largest part of the enthusiastic crowds visiting the 
Japanese house that stood until recently on the grounds of 
the Museum of Modern Art. The Japanese influence on our 
domestic architecture to-day is easy to see, and the prevailing 
fashion for Japanese decoration—shoji screens, paper 
lanterns, and cushions in place of chairs—keeps several 
attractive new shops going in Manhattan. Critics have 
pointed out an Oriental element in the work of such con- 
temporary American painters as Morris Graves and Mark 
Tobey among others. The contemporary revival of print- 
making in Japan, as represented by an exhibition at the 
Weyhe Galleries recently, is likely to have a further effect in 
this direction. The arresting display included prints by a 
dozen leading practitioners of the craft, among whom were 
several members of the Yoshida family—all highly individual 
artists; Shiko Munakata and Gen Yamaguchi, a Zen 
Buddhist and a Christian, respectively ; and Kiyoshi Saito, 
who is said to be the most popular artist in Japan to-day. 
Most of these work in the abstract or non representational 
vein, and even where subject-matter is indicated it may be 
exotic, as in the case of the Mexican motifs employed by 
Hodaka Yoshida (Fig. II) ; but the total effect is unmistak- 
ably Japanese. 

The same could be said of a group oi some fifty water- 
colours by Japanese artists now being shown at the National 
Academy along with the goth Annual Exhibition of the 
American Watercolor Society. The paintings were selected 
by A. Imaizumi, of the National Museum of Modern Art of 
Tokyo, to present a cross-section of contemporary work in 
this medium, and they range from the brilliant but conven- 
tional ‘‘New Willows,” by Hoan Kosugi, to Genoshiro’ 
Inokuma’s pyrotechnic abstract, ‘‘Festival,”” and Sanko 
Inouye’s ‘‘Cow that Begins to Run.”” The American work 
consists of 250 papers chosen by a jury from the nearly 3,000 


Fig. III. 
Collection, Joseph Pulitzer, Jr. 
Galleries. 


HeFnrI Matisse. Bathers with a Turtle (1908). 





Photograph by courtesy Knoedler 
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Fig. IV. Hans HOFFMAN. 
The Whitney Museum of American Art. 


Magenta and Blue (1950). 


submitted. Technical competence, even virtuosity, can 
always be expected in the Society’s show, but the great 
variety of subject-matter and styles was pointed out as a 
novelty by all the critics this year. William A. Smith and 
William Thon won the gold and silver medals, respectively, 
with their works, ‘‘Flower and Lime Vendor,” and ‘Back 
Street, Rome.”” The other important watercolour exhibition 
of the season is the Brooklyn Museum’s nineteenth biennial, 
“Trends in Watercolours To-day,” which brings together 
new work by go Americans and 50 Italians. The latter are 
represented by several works each, following the new and 
very satisfactory plan adopted as an alternative to the usual 
international exhibition, in which a large number of countries 
enter only a few paintings apiece. Both groups show up 
brilliantly ; the Italian, including work by Afro, Morandi, 
Manzu, and Cremonini, reveals the influence of Jackson 
Pollock and Willem de Kooning as well as the post-war 
French school ; in the American section, where papers by 
Mark Tobey, Ben Shahn, William Burchfield, William 
Kienbusch, and Giace Borgenicht attract special attention, 
one senses a somewhat greater freedom and willingness to 
experiment. 

Seventy paintings, drawings, and sculptures from the 
collection of Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., the grandson of the famous 
founder of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, went on view in April 
at the Knoedler Galleries for the benefit of the Fogg Art 
Museum at Harvard University. The group included such 
works of superletive quality as Monet’s ‘‘Cliff at Etretat’’ 
(1880), Beckman’s ‘‘Zeretelli,”” Picasso’s ‘‘Seated Woman” 
(1953) and ‘‘Fireplace”’ (1916), two glowing Bonnard still- 
lifes, Rouault’s great ““Three Clowns’ (193?), Matisse’s 
“‘Bathers with a Turtle’’ (1908), (Fig. III), and a Van Gogh 
drawing, ‘‘View at Saintes-Maries.’’ Klee, Tschelitschew, 
Kirchner, Gris, Braque, Lembruck, and Lipschitz are also 
represented. 

A retrospective exhibition of paintings, watercolours, and 
drawings by Hans Hoffman (Fig. IV) that opened recently at 
the Whitney Museum of American Art affords a survey of 
this artist’s work from 1900 to the present day with the 
strongest emphasis on the paintings executed in America 
since 1935. It is literally a dazzling display of pure colour, 
*‘a controlled explosion,” as John I. H. Baur describes it in 
his introduction to the catalogue. Hoffman’s permanent 
importance in American art may well prove to be the in- 
fluence he has had, as a teacher, on a wnole generation of 
younger artists. But, as Mr. Baur goes on to say, it has been 
both a liberating and a perilous influence—perilous, that is, 
because not all Hoffman’s followers have had the iron self- 
discipline that controls his own extravagant energy. 








THE LIBRARY SHELF 


ITALIAN MINIATURES 


Italian Miniatures. 
F the thousands of earnest and well-informed tourists 
OC who pass through Italy year after year one wonders 
how many pause for a while in the Biblioteca Lauren- 
tiana in Florence—after being suitably impressed by 
Michelangelo’s architecture—to study the miniatures of 
Lorenzo Monaco and Attavante ; or at Siena during a visit 
to the Duomo, having followed the guide-book into the 
Libreria Piccolomini, though eyes and necks may strain 
towards the frescoes of Pinturicchio, how many are lowered to 
appreciate the illuminated manuscripts open before them— 
Liberale da Verona, Sano di Pietro, Girolamo da Cremona, 
and so on. It is easy to understand why they should not, to 
understand why the crowds, as they surge through the 
Vatican galleries from the Museo Pio Clementino on to the 
Stanze di Rafaello and to the Cappella Sistina, should bypass 
the exhibition cases of the Vatican Library with perhaps a 
sigh of relief that there at least is something too specialized to 
be bothered with. And yet, the same earnest and well- 
informed traveller, passing through the treasury at Aachen, 
would bend over the Gospels of the Palace School there 
displayed, or at Bamberg, Utrecht, Winchester, Oxford and 
Cambridge the student of art would know that a certain 
amount of time should be allotted to the consideration of 
manuscripts. For in the north so little painting before the 
XVth century remains; frescoes are either non-existent, 
illegible, or restored beyond all but iconographical recogni- 
tion, and paintings on panel may almost be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. Even in France, where more monu- 
mental painting has survived from the high mediaeval ages, 
the serious traveller would probably concern himself with the 
presence of illuminated manuscripts in Paris, Epernay, 
Dijon and Chantilly. But in Italy there is already so much 
in the way of frescoes, altarpieces and panels ranging from 
the VIIIth century onwards, quite apart from any other 
medium, that the tourist might well be excused from hurrying 
past a row of antiphonals, often curling at the edges and a 
trifle dusty, in the treasury of an Italian cathedral. 

On the other hand, in the treasuries and museums scat- 
tered throughout Italy are to be found rolls and manuscripts 
as pleasure-giving as many of the great frescoes, forms as 
exquisite, and colours brighter, more delicate, and as a rule 
less restored: the Exultet Rolls at Gaeta and Salerno, an 
antiphonal of Pacino di Bonaguida at Montepulciano, of 
Bartolomeo di Fruosino in the Museum of San Marco at 
Florence, a gradual illuminated by Niccolé di ser Sozzo 
Tegliacci at San Gimignano, the marvellous sketch-book of 
Giovannino de’ Grassi at Bergamo, or the great Bible at 
Modena, illuminated for Borso d’Este, which kept Taddeo 
Crivelli, Giorgio d’Alemagna, Franco de’ Russi and Marco 
del!l’Avogaro busy for a stretch of six years. 

The difficulty, of course, for the ordinary tourist, and 
indeed for anyone except the advanced specialist, who 
arrives at a library with letters of introduction and the glory 
of his reputation, is that manuscripts are not easily acces- 
sible. The most precious are rarely exhibited and may be 
seen only after pressure, however agreeable, has been 
brought to bear on the custodian ; the others are arranged 
in a forbidding row under glass, so that something which 
was designed to be handled at leisure as a sequence of 
intimate brilliant images becomes static and remote. As a 
result, an exhibition of manuscripts is, to my mind, one of 
the most tantalizing displays ever devised ; one is constantly 
brought up against a glass barrier and the arbitrary selection 
of a page. The specialist may break through the barrier, 
and he alone may enjoy the privilege, when the exhibition 


By Mario Salmi. 
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Collins. 5 guineas. 

is closed to the public, of taking up and contemplating one 
superb work of art after another, or may pass civilized hours 
in the Ambrosiana or the Bibliothéque Nationale noting 
the differentiation of hands. It is, therefore, one of the 
principal delights of the book under review that the less 
specialized student may enjoy at not too far remove the 
privileges of the patron who commissioned the works or 
the scholar who catalogued them. 

For the student of art these coloured drawings or paint- 
ings in miniature should be something of a necessity even in 
Italy. They are a microcosm of stylistic change—from the 
crude and uncertain memories of the antique heritage, as 
illustrated in a [Xth-century Herbarium and Treatise on 
Surgery drawn at Monte Cassino, to ‘‘the ingenious and 
complex elegance”’ of a Historia Naturalis of Pliny, illumin- 
ated in Padua in 1481, wherein the decoration on folio 3 
shows ‘‘an illusionist architectural setting reminiscent of the 
second style of Pompeii.” But Italian illumination is not 
just a vestibule or an anteroom leading into Renaissance 
painting—though, in that connection, it is not without inter- 
est to see a Humanist artist like Jacopo Filippo d’Argenta, 
and he was not alone, framing his version of Pliny with 
ornament borrowed from Romanesque repertory. No 
understanding of the international Gothic style would be 
complete without first a study of the school of miniaturists at 
Bologna which combined echoes of Byzantium with over- 
tones of Giotto and drolleries from the School of Paris, and 
without meditating over the masterpieces of Michelino da 
Besozzo and Belbello da Pavia which were commissioned 
for the Visconti, or over those illuminated for the Court of 
Anjou like the Boethius on Arithmetic, on Music, now 
in the National Library at Naples, and the Statute of the 
Order of the Holy Ghost presenting the Trinity adored by 
the Neapolitan house, now in Paris. The miniaturists 
synthesized and condensed the prevailing local accents ; 
unlike that which we believe to be the case in the north, they 
rarely took the lead, but reaffirmed the manner of the masters 
of the great altar-pieces and frescoes. ‘‘Even the illumin- 
ators of Monte Cassino,’’ Mr. Berenson has observed, ‘‘are 
put in the shade by what we see on the walls of the neigh- 
bouring Sant’Angelo in Formis.”” On the other hand, the 
unknown miniaturist who illustrated Dante’s Inferno in the 
manner of Niccolé Tegliacci (colour plate) some time in the 
middle of the XIVth century, produced one of the most 
enchanting examples of Sienese style, and the exuberant art 
of the codices put together for the Estes at Ferrara is not 
diminished by the fact that it follows closely in the wake of 
Francesco del Cossa and Cosmé Tura. It must be remem- 
bered, moreover, that Vasari, though he did not always get 
it right, described Giulio Clovio, who illuminated the 
famous ‘‘Hours of the Virgin” for Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese, now in the Pierpoint Morgan Library, as ‘‘the new, 
if smaller, Michelangelo of our time.” 

From November, 1953, to July 1954, a great exhibition 
of illuminated manuscripts was held in the Palazzo Venezia at 
Rome. The exhibition was not confined to Italian minia- 
tures: it was more the purpose of the exhibition to give 
an account of exactly what there was in Italian collections. 
With this in view, Professor Salmi was able to assemble from 
the remotest parts of Italy a good deal of practically inacces- 
sible material, not a little of which had never before been 
published. Although Carolingian, Ottonian, Irish, Anglo- 
Saxon, Byzantine and Oriental manuscripts found their 
place in this great assemblage, by far the greatest number, of 
course, were Italian. Consequently, Professor Salmi 
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Anonymous Sienese. Manner of Tegliacci, middle of XIVth century : The Meeting 
of Dante with Virgil and the Beginning of their Wanderings in the Realm of 
the Dead (Dante Alighieri, Inferno), Perugia, Augusta Library, MS. L.7o, fol. 2. 


Plate XXIII, from “Italian Miniatures’’ by Mario Salmi. 
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published a survey of these manuscripts in a private edition 
sponsored by the Banca Nazionale di Lavoro. For the 
English edition, however, the text was revised and enlarged, 
and the number of illustrations increased. Indeed, one of 
the chief assets of the book under review is the excellent 
series of coloured plates, and a great many smaller mono- 
chrome illustrations which frame the text. The plates are 
accompanied by a brief, factual survey of the development of 
Italian miniature painting and a useful bibliography. Both 
author and publishers cannot be congratulated enough 
upon this enterprise. Not only have they produced a book 
which is a delight to handle and to look at, but the text and 
the plates will be welcomed by anyone interested in mediaeval 
and Renaissance art. Quite apart from the attractions of the 
book itself, catalogues and monographs devoted to Italian 
manuscripts are, in comparison with the immense literature 
on Italian painting, comparatively rare, and the publishers 
claim with justification that this is the only history of Italian 
miniature painting to be published during the last thirty years. 

It may seem churlish, therefore, to suggest that, useful 
and beautiful though the book may be, a fuller, even further 
expanded introduction would not have been out of place. 
Professor Salmi takes the conventional view that the begin- 
nings of ‘‘an independent Italian school” are to be traced to 
the Xth and XIth centuries. Yet Italian illuminations of an 
earlier date are known and agreed upon by the generality of 
scholars. It is to be regretted, therefore, that the miniatures 
in the Gospels of St. Augustine (Cambridge, Corpus Christi 
College, MS. 286), which, on paleographical grounds alone, 
have been assigned to Italy in the VIth century, have been 
excluded, and there are a number of other Western manu- 
scripts of the late antique period which might well have been 
considered. The author evades the issue of these manu- 
scripts by implying that before Giotto ‘‘earlier works that 
may have reached the level of real art are Neo-Latin” and 
that there still remains extensive research to be done before 


a reconstruction of the main lines of Italian illumination may 
be made before the Xth century. Moreover, a fuller appre- 
ciation of the impact of the north on the Italian schools 
would have been helpful—Professor Salmi is perfectly aware 
of the stylistic factors in the case ; it is only that at least one 
reader received the impression of skating over the surface 
rather than, if I may mix metaphors, ploughing a barely 
tilled field. The whole problem of the reintroduction of the 
tradition of Italian late antique models after the Visigothic 
invasions from the north by way of Milan and monastic 
centres like Monte Cassino still awaits clarification. And the 
recent important findings of Dr. Buchthal on Sicilian scrip- 
toria under the Normans, though mentioned, deserve a more 
prolonged airing. 

But after this somewhat sketchy beginning, the essay 
deploys into two sizeable sections on the Gothic Era and the 
Renaissance, each of these sections being divided topo- 
graphically. Professor Salmi is here much more at home, 
and the student may familiarize himself almost without tears 
with the chief characteristics of the various schools. Almost 
without tears, because, in spite of the number of illustrations 
and the author’s expertise, it is clear that there were a great 
many miniaturists who worked in more than one school, 
and on a number of occasions, as Professor Salmi admits 
more than once—his perplexity, for example, over the 
magnificent Boethius decorated for the Court of Anjou— 
it is difficult to define frontiers of artistic ambience. Again, 
in the international Gothic period, a new assessment of the 
connections with France and Germany would have been 
invaluable. 

As it is, the book serves admirably as a short introduction 
to a fascinating aspect of the Italian genius, and it is to be 
hoped that more students will follow the lines of research 
that the author has so ably outlined. As for the presentation, 
Dante himself would surely have approved of these repro- 
ductions of ‘‘the smiling leaves.”’ 
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THE CAMELLIA. The Leslie Urquhart 
Press. 75S. 


How many people realize, I wonder, 
when they sit down to their afternoon cup 
of tea, that they are drinking an infusion 
of the leaves of Camellia sinensis, a modest 
member of the genus that has given us 
some of the most spectacular trees and 
shrubs of our gardens and greenhouses ? 
In The Camellia, Mrs. Urquhart has given 
us the first of a promised series of volumes 
dealing with the species and their brilliant 
hybrids ; it is fitting that the initial plate 
should record the camellia that cheers but 
not inebriates: those that follow are 
intoxicatingly beautiful. 

It would be impossible to overpraise 
this book which at the price is little short 
of a miracle. The introduction is admir- 
ably written and informative, and gives 
the whole history of the camellia from the 
mythical origin of the tea-plant (said to 
have sprouted from the fallen eyebrows 
of Darma about the year A.D. 516) to the 
introduction of C. japonica into England 
in the first half of the XVIIIth century 
and the subsequent importations and 
development of the plant in England, 
America and Australia. There are also 
some valuable notes on each of the plants 
illustrated. These illustrations are superb, 
and they are superbly reproduced. Paul 
Jones, the young Australian artist respons- 
ible for the lion’s share of them, is un- 
questionably the finest flower-painter 
working to-day. He paints the glossy leaf 
and porcelain petal with equal skill; he 
composes his sprays of blossom with a 
masterly hand. The development of the 
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camellia came too late for the great Ehret, 
who died in 1771, to compete in this field ; 
Ehret might have equalled, but he could 
hardly have surpassed, Paul Jones, who 
leaves his rivals, Clara Maria Pope (Samuel 
Curtis, A Monograph of the Genus Camellia, 
1819), Alfred Chandler (Camelliae, 1831), 
J. J. Jung (Laurent Bertése, Iconographie 
du genre Camellia, 1839), and the artist of 
Ambrosius Verschaffelt’s Nouvelle Icono- 
graphie des Camellias (1848-60), far behind. 
Several of the plates in Mrs. Urquhart’s 
book are by Raymond Boothe, another 
young artist of the highest promise. We 
shall eagerly await further volumes illus- 
trated by this happy combination of talents. 
But subsequent volumes should contain a 
list of the plates and their painters, and a 
clear indication of the authorship of the 
principal text. 
WILFRID BLUNT 


GREEK SCULPTURE. By R. LuLLIEs 
and M. Hirer. 
Thames & Hudson. 63s. net. 


The historian of the taste and learning 
of the mid-twentieth century will find a 
fruitful field of research in our “‘picture- 
books.”” He will doubtless link them with 
films and television ; ascribe their increas- 
ing brevity of text to the influence of the 
radio; and find that their colour plates— 
in increasing profusion—are due to the 
influence of “glorious Technicolor.” 

Greek Sculpture will certainly have to 
be cited in one of his footnotes. The 
preface, of 22 pages, is a skilful and not 
unscholarly introduction to the subject, 
but is necessarily of the flimsiest kind. 


It is supplemented by a catalogue raisonnée 
of the plates, which will be useful to 
serious students ; yet it is fair to say that 
ther2 is nothing in the book to bridge the 
gap between the casual reader who thumbs 
quickly through the plates and the classica} 
archaeologist. That, too, may represent a 
contemporary fact. 

The plates, as usual, are admirably 
chosen and reproduced; all were taken 
by Herr Max Hirmer, except for those in 
the United States and Berlin. The field is 
so wide and so well tilled that no criticism 
is implied in saying that there is nothing 
that is unfamiliar, unless it be the sculp- 
tures from Chalkis. The exceilent colour 
plates look extremely odd among the rest. 
Greek sculpture was _ naturalistically 
coloured ; and one at least of the plates 
(25) depicts a pediment from the Acropolis 
in its present state; I can only say it 
seems to have faded a good deal since I 
last saw it. The Kore in plate 67 in 
colour seems almost less vivid than that 
in plate 75 in black and white. When we 
come to the “fine” period one hardly 
realises that the Delphi Charioteer (plate 
101) or the Poseidon from Cape Artemision 
is in colour at all ; in the plate of the head 
of a philosopher from Anticythera (plate 
237) it was only the colour of the modern 
base that made me look twice and recog- 
nize the fact that it was indeed a colour 
plate. To those of an older generation, 
brought up in the tradition of classical art, 
the book is a delight; yet one wonders 
what it says to a generation that takes 
Henry Moore and glorious Technicolor 


in its stride. Joan Evans. 
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The Caricature-Statuettes 
of fean-Pierre Dantan 


JANET SELIGMAN | 


‘Jean-Pierre Dantan can truly be | 
called a forgotten artist, and un- 

justly forgotten. He was a cari- 
caturist in the age of Daumier, but 
one whose medium was sculpture 
and whose subjects were his eminent 
contemporaries—Balzac, Paganini, 
Malibran, Liszt, Rossini, William 
IV, the Duke of Wellington, and 
many others. . . . It is a highly 
entertaining book as well as a mine 
of information on the period. 
Dantan could not have wished for a 
better biographer.’ Scotsman 
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THE STATE ARMOURY OF THE 
MOSCOW KREMLIN. Collet’s 
Holdings Ltd. 71s. 


ART TREASURES OF THE MOS- 
COW KREMLIN. Collets. 25s. 


It is sad that we have to begin by warn- 
ing readers that both these handsome 
works are published in Russian without 
any summary in a Western language. 

It is, perhaps, a pity that the short 
history of the Moscow Armoury Palace 
by Mr. Malitski is placed at the end of the 
first of these books instead of being placed 
as an introduction. The Armoury con- 
tains very much more than the collections 
of arms and armour, so that the ten sub- 
divisions cover a wide range of subjects 
which are dealt with by ten contributors. 

Mr. Gordeev deals with both the Rus- 
sian armour and Russian firearms. Both 
are subjects about which little is known in 
the West, and the publication of reproduc- 
tions of the marks of the gunsmiths makes 
this contribution very valuable. Next 
follows an article by Mr. F. Mishikov on 
the damascened arms and armour. Two 
other writers deal with the imported arms 
in lesser detail. 

The next group of subjects are con- 
nected with goldsmith’s work. Miss 
Postnikova-Loseva deals with the Russian 
plate. This is mostly composed of kovshs 
and bratinas of typically Russian form. but 
ornament suggestive of the East, though 
every now and then occurs an exception, 
like the chalice of Michael Romanov, 
which combines Eastern style decoration 
with a German form of at least half a 
century earlier. Following on to the 
section on the Russian plate is one on 
“The Stable Treasury,’”’ which describes 
and illustrates the collection of rich horse- 
trappings of XVIth and XVIIth-century 
date. 

Fo: English readers by far the most 
interesting section is the one by Mr. T. G. 
Goldberg on the English plate brought to 
Russia by ambassadors in the XVIth and 
XVIIth centuries. The existence of this 
collection first became known in this 
country in 1880 as a result of a chance 
conversation at a diplomatic dinner at- 
tended by Wilfred Cripps, who followed 
up the information with vigour. The 
Russian Imperial Government responded 
in a most friendly manner, and Messrs. 
Elkington & Co. were allowed to make the 
electrotype copies of the principal pieces, 
which have since been so useful. A 
quarter of a century later, E. Alfred Jones 
was allowed access to the collection and 
published, in 1909, his Old English Plate 
of the Emperor of Russia. Wilfred Cripps 
was the leading authority on English 
silver at a time when the subject was in 
its infancy, whilst Jones, though already 
distinguished for meticulous accuracy, 
had not yet learnt to follow up clues as 
relentlessly as he subsequently did. There- 
after the collection relapsed into obscurity 
and it is now a lamentable fact that the 
largest collection of early English silver 
has not been seen by any of the living 
English writers who specialize on the 
subject. Mr. Gol’dberg has listed the 
successive embassies which brought the 
plate, and his catalogue is superior to that 
of Jones, in as much as the hall-marks and 
engraved arms are reproduced. His work, 
however, only serves to illustrate how 
much more has to be done. It should be 
realized that few or none of the pieces were 
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made for sending to Russia. It is clear 
that when the Master of the Jewel House 
received instructions to prepare a gift he 
had a look round for suitable pieces already 
in existence. 

The goldsmiths’ shops in Cheapside 
could be relied upon to have in stock 
plenty of handsome plate in the current 
taste, but not necessarily first-hand. The 
Master also evidently bought plateprivately. 
Thus Fig. 25 (p. 483) shows a standing 
cup of 1614, which still bears the arms of 
Mildmay Fane, heir to the 1st Earl of 
Westmoreland and cousin to Sir Henry 
Mildmay, Master of the Jewel House from 
1617 until 1660. Four of the Kremlin 
pieces bear the arms of James I, but one 
of them, a standing cup of 1617 (Fig. 31, 
p. 484), bears also the arms of the town 
of Warwick, and is presumably a relic of 
the king’s visit on September 3rd and 
4th, 1617. It would seem safe, therefore, 
to assume that the Kremlin pieces bearing 
the cipher of Christian IV were also 
received by James on progress. It is clear 
that a lot more work remains to be done 
on the Armoury silver. 

It is only necessary to mention briefly 
the remaining articles. Miss Levincon- 
Nechaeva has given an account of the 
XVIth and XVIIth-century clothing, and 
Miss Mneva one of the illuminated books. 
It comes as a surprise that these belong to 
the late XVIIth century when the art 
had been killed by printing in the West. 

The second volume goes over much 
of the same ground, but is intended for a 
less specialized public. The text gives an 
outline history of each of the astonishing 
buildings to be found inside the walls of 
the Kremlin. The excellent illustrations 
tend to leave the Western student dazed— 
the fantastic Belvedere, which is worthy 
of Kubla Khan but was built in 1635-36, a 
Byzantine church with Italian Mannerist 
detail alongside the orthodox Italian 
Renaissance Granovitaya Palata and the 
rather stiff late XVIIIth-century Classic- 
ism of the architect Kazakov. 

CHARLES OMAN. 


CHELSEA AND OTHER ENGLISH 
PORCELAIN, POTTERY AND 
ENAMEL IN THE IRWIN UNTER- 
MYER COLLECTION. London: 
Thames and Hudson, 1957. xxx+ 
286 pp., 146 Plates, 46 and Frontis- 
piece in colour. 8 guineas. 


The volume under notice is the com- 
panion to the catalogue, which appeared 
at the end of last year, of the Meissen and 
other Continental Porcelain in Judge 
Untermyer’s collection. Like its pre- 
decessor, it is sumptuous not only in its 
production but in what it records. There 
can be few collections, public or private, 
to rival or to hope to rival Judge Unter- 
myer’s in its chosen field. It is particu- 
larly rich in early pieces from Chelsea, 
Bow and Derby, and includes five exam- 
ples of the “Girl in a Swing’’ group. 
There is an early Bristol figure of a Chinese 
deity, a pair of Worcester ‘“‘Gardeners,”’ a 
Bristol biscuit plaque, a garniture of three 
blue-ground Worcester vases with painting 
probably by O’Neale—in short, all the 
1arities one could desire. The enamels, too, 
are superlative, including a cabinet with 
clock which must be regarded as one of the 
masterpieces of the South Staffordshire 
ateliers, and a documentary pair of cas- 
solettes with the signature of W. H. Craft 
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on the enamels, and with ormolu mounts 
reasonably attributed to Matthew Boulton. 
Miss Hackenbroch’s text, as with the 
previous volume, is a mine of information 
for the scholar. Each object is described, 
with annotations giving the exhibitions in 
which it has been shown, a bibliography, 
comments, and a list of similar models. 
This is wholly admirable. The Introduc- 
tion is a somewhat less satisfactory essay 
on the English porcelain of the XVIIIth 
century, with a glance at pottery, and a 
section on “English Eighteenth-century 
Enamels.”” To some extent the short- 
comings of this essay reflect the character 
of the collection, for where all is rare the 
typical is sometimes lost sight of. Not 
everyone will agree with all Miss Hacken- 
broch’s judgments—as when, for example, 
she says of the period of Sprimont’s 
illness: ‘It may almost be said that 
Chelsea figures are made in Bow paste”’ 
admittedly, Chelsea models were copied, 
and she justifiably cites her Fig. 248 in this 
connexion; but the ‘Sportsman and 
Companion” of Fig. 251 exist in much 
earlier Bow versions, and Fig. 267, 
adduced in the same context, has nothing 
to do with the case. Some of Miss 
Hackenbroch’s statcments need support— 
did Ravenet go to Worcester? The 
writer’s understanding of ceramic tech- 
nique seems sometimes to go astray. The 
agate effects in Staffordshire pottery are 
produced by mixing clays, not by glazes 
(p. xxv), and in transfer-printing it is the 
plates which are inked and not the paper 
(p. xxvii). The Chelsea figure of a ‘Nurse 
and Child” is copied from lead-glazed 
earthenware of the School of Palissy, and 
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not from French faience (p. 16) ; Ponty- 
pool is in Monmouthshire, not in South 
Staffordshire (p. xxvii). It would, however, 
be uncharitable to dwell on such small slips 
when so much is provided by the author 
that is admirable. 

The production of this volume is en 
suite with that of the previous book, but 
the quality of the colour-plates has 
suffered a decline. 

R. J. CHARLESTON 


LEONARDO DA VINCI—Treatise on 
Painting. Translated and annotated 
by A. Philip McMahon. Volume 1, 
Text. Volume II, Facsimile. Oxford 
University Press. £8 the set. 


The codex Urbinas Latinus 1270, the 
“archetype”’ of all versions of Leonardo’s 
Treatise on Painting, was compiled from 
his Mss. after his death under the super- 
vision of his friend and pupil Francesco 
Melzi, who had inherited his entire literary 
output. Though it reproduces only a 
fraction of the Mss. it is nevertheless the 
fullest surviving record of these precious 
documents which were dispersed, and 
many lost, after the death of Melzi in 
1570. 

A good account of the codex and 
its history is given in the altogether 
admirable introduction to the present 
edition, the first complete English transla- 
tion of this remarkable work, and the 
reader will be well advised to study it 
carefully before proceeding to the treatise 
itself. 

In addition to the English version, Dr. 
McMahon's edition includes a second 
volume containing a page-by-page facsimile 
reproduction of the codex, thus affording 
an easy comparison between the Italian 
original and the English translation, and 
offering a splendid opportunity of examin- 
ing the illustrations while studying the 
text. The arrangement and sub-divisions 
of the eight parts into which the codex is 
divided has been considerably altered in 
the translation to make it more coherent, 
but as Dr. McMahon has numbered his 
paragraphs consecutively, preceding each 
number by the corresponding page number 
in the codex, and has added his paragraph 
number to the corresponding page in the 
facsimile, the comparison between the two 
is quite straightforward. Finally, in 
addition to the index, bibliography and 
table of headings, the English volume 
contains a concordance which lists all the 
chapters of the codex that can be traced 
to the still extant Mss. of Leonardo. This, 
as Dr. Heydenreich emphasizes in the 
introduction, is an “exceptional contribu- 
tion,’’ and scholars certainly owe a debt of 
gratitude to Dr. McMahon for the care- 
fully listed results of what must have been 
years of painstaking study. 

Though essentially a work for the 
specialist, the codex Urbinas, fragmentary 
and unco-ordinated as it is, represents a 
work of absorbing interest to all. What 
it reveals of Leonardo’s stupendous powers 
of observation, of his ability to illuminate 
his exact and scientific studies of nature 
with flashes of a deeper insight and wider 
understanding than has been granted to 
any single individual before or since, places 
it in the foremost ranks of our cultural 
heritage. 

MARGUERITE Kay. 
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The only comprehensive illustrated 
book on mirrors and their frames, 
mirror rooms and _ galleries. The 
introduction describes developments 
in manufacture and design throughout 
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—none can afford to be without what 
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reference work on the Persian Rug.”’ 
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PIET MONDRIAN, LIFE AND 
WORK. By MicHEeL SEuPHOR. 
12x 84 in. Over 600 illus., 34 in colour. 
Pp. 444. Thames & Hudson. £6 6s. 


MONDRIAN. Introduction and Notes 
by Davip Lewis. 10 colour plates. 
Pp. 24. Faber Gallery. 15s. 


In every aspect of creative endeavour 
there are certain figures who serve as keys 
to entire conceptual worlds. Piet Mondrian 
is such a figure. Through an understand- 
ing of his philosophy it is possible to reach 
a new plane of art appreciation, and with- 
out a knowledge of his work it is difficult 
fully to comprehend the art of the last 
50 years. In stripping painting of super- 
ficialities and reducing it to the essentials 
Mondrian progressed further than any 
man. He approached the ultimate in purity 
and simplicity and to be aware of his cos- 
mos is to undergo a spiritual experience of 
great grandeur. 

But Mondrian was primarily a philo- 
sopher whose mode of expression and 
particular genius lay through painting, 
and it is necessary therefore to regard his 
work in the light of the thought processes 
which produced it. 

Michel Seuphor recently replied when 
asked what, in his opinion, was the 
function of the critic in modern society, 
“The critic is a bridge—the means of 
communication between the artist and 
the public.”” In producing this book, the 
first definitive study on Mondrian, Seu- 
phor has made available to all the work, 
the writings and the philosophy of his 
subject. However, the value of such a 
book is governed entirely by the qualifica- 
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tions and integrity of its author. Seuphor’s 
qualifications are best summed up by 
saying that he is probably the only man 
living who was on terms of intimacy with 
Mondrian over a period of many years. 

The author of an article on Mondrian 
elsewhere in this issue of Apollo, Seuphor 
was born in Antwerp in 1901. His life 
has been devoted to the advancement and 
dissemination of general understanding of 
avant-garde art. A measure of his judge- 
ment is that in 1921 he founded and 
edited a magazine, Het Overzicht, which 
included the work of such artists as Josef 
Peeters, Moholy-Nagy, Delaunay and 
Mondrian. The journal only ceased pub- 
lication when, in 1925, the editor took up 
residence in Paris. His first encounter 
with Mondrian was in 1922, in Berlin, 
where he also met Lissitzky, Gabo, Kan- 
dinsky, Klee, Schwitters and many others. 
Through the years he has been associated 
with almost every figure of consequence 
in the world of the avant garde. 

The most pleasant feature of his study 
of Mondrian is its eminent readability. 
He has filled the book with the kind of 
fascinating detail which only an intimate 
personal knowledge of the artist could 
have given him. Throughout a deep 
devotion, almost reverence, lends a special 
quality to his work. The book is produced 
with the thoroughness and attention to 
detail which has marked previous publica- 
tions from Thames and Hudson. It is 
divided into an Appraisal by Georg 
Schmidt, Introduction, nine chapters deal- 
ing with the artist’s life and work, quota- 
tions from Mondrian, classified catalogue, 
etc., list of all known works. The cata- 
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logue and abundant black and white 
illustrations are particularly valuable and 
provide the means of appreciating, for 
the first time, the full power of Mondrian’s 
inexorable progress. 

This book is essential for those who 
wish to assimilate the prime concepts of 
abstract art. 

David Lewis’s monograph provides, 
at reasonable cost, an introduction to 
Mondrian. On certain points the author 
appears to harbour some odd ideas. His 
repeated reference, for example, to “‘art”’ 
and “architecture’’ as two separate and 
individual entities illustrates a _ basic 
misunderstanding of Mondrian’s aims, 
and indeed, of art itself. However, the 
author shows real feeling for the artist 
and manages in a small compass to com- 
municate a great deal of Mondrian’s 
spirit. JOHN PrRossor. 


LONGTON HALL PORCELAIN. By 
BERNARD WATNEY. The Faber Mono- 
graphs on Pottery and Porcelain. 
72 pp. 84 plates, four in colour. 45s. 


Two years ago I stood with Dr. Watney 
and the Curator of the Hanley Museum, 
Mr. G. J. V. Bemrose, looking at a hole 
in the ground from which undoubted 
fragments of Longton porcelain and salt- 
glaze ware were emerging. The landscape 
was bleak and unpromising, and the day 
as cold and wet and blustering as only 
spring in the Midlands can produce. I 
could only admire the single-mindedness 
and enthusiasm which had inspired Dr. 
Watney to dig in so forbidding a part of 
industrial England. 
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So far as I could see, there had been 
little indication of the site of the factory, 
and the fragments on which this impressive 
work of ceramic research and scholarship 
has been based seemed to me to be coming 
from the least likely place. 

Even now, I think it improbable that 
the main ‘‘waster’’ dump has been found. 
Kiln wastage in a factory using the kind 
of porcelain body made at Longton must 
have been enormous. No figures exist, 
but comparable figures at Nantgarw 
sometimes rose to g/1oths. If those of 
Longton even approached this figure, the 
dump accumulated in almost ten years 
must have been far bigger than the number 
of fragments so far discovered would 
suggest. Nevertheless, Dr. Watney has 
found enough to make former tentative 
attributions to Longton certain, and his 
remarkable discoveries of the early docu- 
ments relating to the partnerships present 
us with a complete picture of the history 
and productions of this factory. 

It would be difficult to over-emphasize 
the importance of Dr. Watney’s work. 
From being the worst documented factory 
in the history of XVIIIth-century English 
porcelain, Longton has become, with the 
solitary exception of Worcester, the best. 

The carefully selected illustrations pro- 
vide a review of undoubted Longton 
porcelain more comprehensive in scope 
than has ever been brought together 
before between the covers of one volume, 
and, in one way or another, all these 
attributions can be checked by excavated 
fragments. A notable feature of the work 
is the large number of plates showing 
examples in the collection of Mr. & Mrs. 
Sigmund J. Katz. The Katz collection, 
which is undoubtedly the largest private 
collection of early English porcelain in 
the world, has an impressive section 
devoted to Longton Hall. 

On one or two points I remain uncon- 
vinced whilst admitting the force of Dr. 
Watney’s arguments. The Jacobite group 
on Plate 1 is admittedly Staffordshire in 
style, but the chemical analysis and the 
ultra-violet fluorescence so closely parallel 
that of Chelsea during the triangle period, 
that both Mr. Katz and myself still prefer 
to regard the present attribution as ‘Not 
Proven” until more information is avail- 
able. Nevertheless, in view of Dr. 
Watney’s opinion, it was felt that the 
interests of ceramic scholarship demanded 
its inclusion with the author’s attribution. 
It will be interesting to watch the course 
of future researches on the point. 
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I am not entirely convinced that Cook- 
worthy did not use Longton moulds. 
There is an equal amount of evidence to 
show that he did, and this, I think, must 
remain a matter of opinion, at least for the 
present. 

In reviewing a previous book in this 
series I suggested that the system of 
plate references needs to be changed. 
Once again I make the suggestion for the 
serious consideration of the Editor. Two 
references are at present necessary, instead 
of one direct reference, when it is desired 
to relate the text to the appropriate plate. 
The more direct method does not enhance 
the appearance of the page, but books of 
this kind are primarily tools and not works 
of art. GEORGE SAVAGE. 


ISLAMIC ART. By 
Witson. Benn. 


RALPH PINDER 
5 guineas. 


Does this book leave one with a satis- 
fying sense of the greatness of Islamic 
culture? The civilizations of the Islamic 
world created a body of art so diverse and 
varied, yet so integrated in its general 
character, that it is hardly surprising that 
Mr. Wilson, in his all too brief survey of it, 
has not quite succeeded in giving us a 
balanced picture of the wide range and 
high significance of Islamic art. 

Although, in a sense, homogeneous 
through mutual influences and the common 
bond of an all-embracing religion, the art 
of Islam is the result of contributions 
imposed upon it by a vast agglomeration 
of races, people and tribes. It is an art 
basically oriental in spirit ; which means 
that it is not representational in the 
occidental sense, but purely ornamental. 
This characteristic may be noted not only 
in the decorative arts such as those or 
ceramics, miniature painting, rugs, etc., 
but even in its monumental architecture. 
The representation of living beings was 
prohibited, due to the attitude of the 
semitic mind and to the iconoclastic 
movement of the period during which 
Islamic theological concepts were in 
process of formulation. Therefore, repre- 
sentational painting and sculpture, in the 
Western sense, was excluded, and Islamic 
religious ideals thus raised industrial art 
from its servile status to the more exalted 
role of spiritual expression. Even when 
human and animal figures were used in 
painting and sculpture, as well as on 
objects of the applied arts, they were 
invariably adopted as decorative motifs, 
and were not primarily representational. 
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This ornamental purpose is exemplified 
in the art of calligraphy, which was highly 
esteemed and cultivated from earliest 
times as one of the important branches of 
the fine arts. Calligraphers held the most 
exalted position of all, because of their 
work in copying the Koran, the holy book 
of Islam, 

The earliest manuscripts of the Koran 
were inscribed on parchment in a script 
called Kufic, after the name of the Meso- 
potamian city, Kufa. The character of 
this script is angular, with a certain monu- 
mental simplicity in its abstract decorative 
effect. Easily adaptable for ornamental 
purposes, Kufic was further developed 
and modified during the XIth and suc- 
ceeding centuries into the so-called 
“flowering Kufic,’’ which introduced pal- 
mettes attached to the long upright lines 
of the letters. Another type of Islamic 
script, the Nashki, offered even more 
possibilities for stylistic variations. Cur- 
sive and rounded in its forms, Nashki was 
used for the text of manuscripts and also 
for the decoration of architectural monu- 
ments, as well as many objects of applied 
art. The aim of the calligraphers was 
always to create a rhythmic and har- 
monious pattern in the written text of the 
Koran worthy of the words of Allah. In 
poetical manuscripts it would conform to 
the mood of the poem. 

Mr. Wilson’s scholarly introductory 
essay will greatly encourage the serious 
student to undertake deeper study of a 
much neglected art. It is a pity that a 
more representative choice of subjects for 
illustration has not beeen possible. For 
instance, no example of the superb under- 
glaze painted wares of Samarkand and 
Nishapur is reproduced; and only two 
specimens of the XVIth and XVIIth- 
century Saffavid pottery and famous soft 
paste, which last represents a type of the 
most exquisite of Persian ceramic wares. 

Mr. Wilson’s book has the excellence 
of a good appetiser ; it creates the desire 
for more. It makes it abundantly clear 
that the art of Islam still holds secrets for 
further intensive and concentrated study. 
Such study will call for special qualities 
of scholarship in the integration and 
interpretation of the vast corpus of know- 
ledge already obtained. We should not 
be too slow in appraising the total artistic 
achievement and splendour of a culture 
the like of which we may never see again, 
because the world is moving rapidly to 
other values and ideals. 

VICTOR RIENAECKER 
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beautiful objects until he reached a point where he could contem- 
plate with complete confidence the purchase of any art collection 
in existence. This is an intimate account of amazing characters 
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THE CRAFT OF OLD MASTER 
DRAWINGS. By James WartTrous. 
University of Wisconsin Press. $10. 


In his foreword to this study of drawing 
techniques, the author tells us that it was 
initially conceived after a reading of 
Joseph Meder’s Die Handzeichnung, that 
monumental work of which all students 
of old master drawings will have heard 
but perhaps relatively few have read. 
Whereas Meder was chiefly concerned 
with the nature and development of 
drawings as works of art, Mr. Watrous 
has confined himself to a narrower and 
almost exclusively technical field. He 
discusses successively the various media 
and tools employed—metalpoints, pens, 
inks, chalks, and so on—with a wealth of 
historical data and accounts of workshop 
procedures. The recipes and methods of 
such ancient authorities as Cennino 
Cennini have been checked by experiments 
often extending over several years; their 
merits have been assessed, and directions 
are given which for convenience and 
quality may be acceptable to contemporary 
artists. 

The result is avowedly more a technical 
handbook for practising craftsmen than 
for students or collectors; yet for the 
latter it does much to dispel the ambiguity 
which surrounds the usual descriptions of 
drawing media. One should at least be 
aware that there are differences between 
natural and fabricated chalks, between the 
carbon, iron-gall. bistre, and sepia inks, 
usually just called “brown” or “grey.” 
For although such details may not reveal 
very much and by themselves can almost 
never be used to establish the date or 
authorship of a drawing, they are still of 
considerable interest. 

The book has been well produced and is 
illustrated with a number of micro-photo- 
graphs, as well as nearly forty photographs 
of drawings, some of them unfamiliar, 
like the silverpoints by Legros and 
Tchelitchew. 

W. R. JEUDWINE. 


ENGLISH ART 1625-1714. By Mar- 
GARET WHINNEY and OLIVER MILLAR. 
Clarendon Press. 50s. 


The latest contribution to the Oxford 
History of English Art covers a period 
much illumined by two recent books, 
Professor Waterhouse’s Painting in Britain 
1530-1790, and Mr. Summerson’s Archi- 
tecture in Britain 1530-1830, but a volume 
on English XVIIth-century art as a whole 
is new and particularly rewarding, since 
the various branches of art, especially then, 
did not exist in watertight compartments. 
Charles I, for example, was ‘‘a great lover 
of paintings, carvings, gravings and many 
other ingenuities” ; the princely Bucking- 
ham not only sat to Rubens and had a 
superb collection of Venetian paintings 
but rebuilt and redecorated York House 
and amassed sculpture for it. While the 
influence of an artist like Inigo Jones, 
whos2 knowledge and authority can only 
have equalled that of Reynolds a century 
later, far transcended the field of archi- 
tecture. 

The main theme of this book is the 
emergence against the background of 
influence from abroad and patronage at 
home of a native baroque architecture and 
the birth of a native school of painting. 
Jones’s Whitehall Banqueting House, 
Wren’s St. Paul’s, Hawksmoor’s steeples 
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and Vanbrugh’s heroic Blenheim are 
examples of the results of an English com- 
promise: it contains classical elements 
from the Italian Renaissance but stops 
short of the full-blooded baroque of Rome 
and Austria. In painting the results are 
less tangible. A start of great promise was 
interrupted by the death of Van Dyck, the 
Civil War, and the dispersal of many of 
the foreign masterpieces collected by 
Charles I. Portrait-painting continued 
often on Van Dyckian designs, but without 
his genius. After the war, Lely, and later 
Kneller, who both touched greatness, 
established a sound technical tradition, but 
no English artist of first-class European 
importance appeared before Hogarth and 
Reynolds. 

The authors give the first published 
general description of XVIIth-century 
sculpture, chapters on taste and on decora- 
tive painting, as well as the best account of 
Inigo Jones and a penetrating assess- 
ment of the development of painting 
from Johnson and Mytens to Kneller 
and Dahl. Much emphasis is rightly 
placed on the main artistic personalities, 
but the authors have found room for such 
topics as the reception of mezzotint 
engraving, the fortunes of the Mortlake 
tapestry factory, and the beginnings of 
landscape painting. There is also a 
chapter on the miniature, then at the 
height of its power, with Cooper a name 
of international repute. 

In those days a polite accomplishment 
in the arts was part of a gentleman's 
education. Dr. Whinney and Mr. Millar’s 
admirable and well-illustrated book is a 
delight for the scholar, and should ensure 
that to-day an appreciation of this rich 
period is within the reach of all. 

J. F. KersLakeE. 


LA TAPISSERIE FRANCAISE. By 
RoGER-ARMAND WEIGEIL. Librairie 
Larousse, Paris. 


From the Librairie Larousse, in Paris, 
comes an addition to their Arts, Styles 
and Techniques Series. This latest work 
(in French), by M. Roger-Armand 
Weigert, La Tapisserie Francaise, as its 
title suggests, deals with the tapestries of 
France, and it is amazing how much 
informative material is packed into so 
small a compass. The book is pocket 
size, 68 x 4} in., and contains 216 pages, 
plus no fewer than 64 half-tone illustra- 
tions, which have been chosen with care 
to illustrate the full range, both in time and 
place, of these products of French looms. 

The opening chapters deal, with com- 
mendable brevity, with technical matters, 
followed by a dissertation on the origins of 
tapestries and their forerunners in China 
and Egvpt. Tapestries from France and 
Flanders in the XIVth and early XVth 
centuries come in for more detailed treat- 
ment, while those of later date have, 
naturally, taken up the bulk of the work. 

A short glossary of terms, a very useful 
and surprisingly full set of biographies of 
master weavers, etc., and a brief biblio- 
graphy conclude this useful little work 
which, in view of the scarcity of Thomson’s 
authoritative tome, will prove of definite 
value to those interested in tapestries. 

It is to be regretted that such a useful 
little volume is not bound in boards, but 
has, as many other French publications, 
very short-lived paper covers. 

Roy E. G. Macey. 
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SALE ROOM NOTES 


Forthcoming Sales 


CHRISTIE’S 
URING the month of June there will be three important sales of 
I) furniture. The first of these will be on June 6th and includes 

both English and French examples; interesting lots among 
the former are the Queen Anne walnut writing armchair, a set of eight 
Queen Anne walnut chairs, several sets of Chippendale chairs, 
including one in the ‘‘Gothick” taste, and a wide range of those 
small and elegant pieces dating from the last quarter of the XVIIIth 
century. The French pieces include a Louis XV marquetry gueridon 
attributed to Roger Vandercruse Lacroix and a Louis XVI king- 
wood secretaire ad abbatant stamped J. G. Schlichter. The following 
Thursday, June 13th, there will be a sale made up of XVIIIth-century 
pieces, perhaps more for the small collector with a selection of textiles 
and rugs. Fine English and French furniture belonging to Lord 
Tredegar will be offered on June 20th. The English furniture ranges 
from the late-XVIIth century to the beginning of the XIXth century, 
and among the earlier pieces we would mention a very attractive small 
William and Mary seaweed marquetry bureau on a stand, a card 
table of the same period, and many examples of chairs both single 
and in sets, some covered in contemporary needlework. The French 
ébénistes are represented by a pair of Louis XV encoignures by 
L. Boudin, a parquetry commode with fine rococo ormolu mounts, 
attributed to J. C. Saunier, another small chequer pattern example, 
attributed to P. Roussel, and pairs of gilt fauteuils. The last furniture 
sale of the month on June 27th has an important pair of late-X VIIIth- 
century satinwood commodes of semi-elliptical shape, probably by 
William Gates, cabinet-maker to George III. 

There will be a sale of Chinese porcelain and hard stones on 
Monday, June 3rd, the opening sale of the month. Major Clarke 
Jarvis’s property includes a good selection of XVIIIth-century 
enamelled wares and in particular, parts of two armorial services. 
The most interesting of the hard-stone carvings is a pale green jade 
large group of a phoenix dating from the mid-XVIIIth-century. 
There will be another sale of Oriental ceramics towards the end of 
the month. The first sale of European ceramics will be on June 17th. 
It contains a Bristol opaque glass baluster vase fitted with flower 
sprays in the manner of Michael Edkins, a pair of mid-XVIIIth 
century Hanoverian wine glasses with air-twist stems engraved with 
a gold horse and “‘liberty,”” and an example from the opposite camp 
in the form of an Audentior Ibo glass. Among the porcelain there are 
a pair of gold anchor Chelsea figures of a shepherd and shepherdess, a 
range of Worcester examples, including an apple green sucrier and 
cover and a selection of scale blue, and a rarity for collectors, a pair 
of marked Longton Hall pugs. A further sale of porcelain on Monday, 
June 24th, contains a fine XVIIIth-century Chinese armorial dinner 
service, bearing the arms of Pott, sent by Lady Pott. 

An extremely interesting silver sale is fixed for June roth. Pride 
of place must be given to the Stonyhurst Salt, which Mr. John Noble 
has sent for sale. This dates from 1577 and is an elaborate composition 
of rock-crystal set in silver-gilt and studded with garnets and rubies 
and is almost certainly the only known surviving example of an 
English jewelled salt. The rest of the sale comprises two properties, 
one of which is the important collection of early English spoons 
formed by Dr. Wilfred Harris. The remainder of the sale comprises 
a collection of fine silver and gilt, the property of The Lady Islington. 
Among the gilt pieces is a George I cup and cover with strapwork 


decoration by Paul de Lamerie of 1724, a magnificent tray with 
Bacchanalian border by Philip Rundell, 1822, and a fine tankard by 
the same maker of 1821, chased with The Judgment of Paris, recalling 
in its technique the Theocritus Vase by Paul Storr in the Royal 
Collection. There are also a number of interesting German gilt cups. 
The English white silver includes a fine circular dish with shell handles 
by Paul de Lamerie of 1741 and a large soup tureen and cover of 1808 
by Paul Storr, as well as other examples by this maker. 
There will be further sales of silver at the end of the month. 


SOTHEBY’S 

PICTURES. June 26th. An important sale, including a painting 
of “David and Goliath’’ attributed to Giorgione, a ‘‘Madonna and 
Child” by Isenbrandt, a “‘Young Girl” by Fragonard, a ‘‘Girl with a 
Brazier” by Georges de la Tour, a “Sleeping Shepherdess” by 
Hendrik Terbrugghen, two small panels of saints by Fra Angelico, 
four decorative panels from the McSwiny series of tombs formerly at 
Goodwood by Canaletto, Pittoni, Marco and Sebastiano Ricci, and 
works by Sassetta, Nicolo da Foligno, Rembrandt, and Jan ‘‘Velvet’’ 
Breughel. There are also some fine old master drawings by Canaletto, 
Francesco Guardi, Giovanni Bellini, and G. B. Tiepolo. 


FURNITURE. There will be the usual sales of English and 
Continental furniture, carpets, clocks, tapestries, textiles and works 
of art, on each Friday in June and early July. The sale on June 7th 
contains also a section devoted to Chinese porcelain and jades; that 
of June 14th, pewter, sculpture and bronzes, and English glass will 
be sold on Friday, June 21st, and includes a fine collection of baluster- 
stem drinking glasses. 


CERAMICS. The sale of English and Continental pottery and 
porcelain on June 25th starts with an interesting series of Ralph Wood 
Toby jugs and other English pottery of which the outstanding piece 
is a Wrotham slipware tyg bearing the initials ‘“T.I.’’ and the date 
1643; this piece has been hitherto unrecorded. The Worcester 
porcelain includes an important pair of figures of “‘the Gardener and 
his Companion,” and an interesting bell-shaped mug dated and in- 
scribed under the handle “‘William peacey, 1774.’’ Two of the last lots 
in the sale are a figure of a ‘‘Gallant’’ and a figure of ‘‘Summer,”’ 
from a set of the “Standing Seasons,’’ both very fine examples 
from the Longton Hall factory. 


SILVER. There will be two sales of English and foreign silver 
and plate in June, on Thursday, 6th, and Thursday, 27th. The latter 
sale includes the well-known Sutton cup, probably by Isaac Sutton, 
1573, a large tankard by Paul de Lamerie, 1727 and two Queen 
Anne teapots, 1712, one pear-shaped, by Philip Rollos, and the other 
octagonal on lampstand, by William Penstone. Amongst the foreign 
pieces is an American cream jug by Paul Revere, Boston, c. 1760, 
a German silver-gilt nef, Nuremberg, c. 1600, and a parcel-gilt 
tankard, possibly by Caspar Riss von Rissenfels, Augsburg, c. 1680. 


PAPERWEIGHTS. The second and final portion of the well- 
known collection of French glass paperweights belonging to Mr. 
Maurice Lindon will be sold on July and. Of the 167 lots in the 
catalogue, nearly all are extremely fine examples from the principal 
factories and so it is difficult to single out more than one or two as 
being of greater rarity or interest than the others. Probably the most 
outstanding lot in the sale is the extremely rare Baccarat figure weight 
decorated with Cupid in iron-red on an opaque-white ground. 





Register of London Picture Dealers 


Gallery 


APPLEBY BROTHERS 
27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


M. BERNARD 
21 RYDER STREET, S.W.1 


OLAF BLAYNEY BARNETT 
KINNERTON GALLERY, 11 MOTCOMB ST., S.W.1 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 


H. TERRY ENGELL 
8, BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 





BELgravia 6318 


TRAfalgar 2606 


Specialities 





Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 


The Finest Paintings and Drawings of all Schools 


Annigoni, Brangwyn and others 
Paintings and Drawings from 1700 to 1956 


Fine Paintings by the XVIIth Century Dutch Masters 
Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 


Old Masters 


(Carried on overleaf) 
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Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 
Gallery Specialities 


FORES LTD. Old and Modern 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 MAYfair 5319 Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 


FROST & REED, LTD. Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 


FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Specialists in Early English Water-colours 


WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, pet Old Masters 


THE HANOVER GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 of the XXth Century 


ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.1 and Sentiment 


E. & G. KAPLAN LTD. 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 WHltehall 8665 Old and Modern Masters 


PAUL LARSEN : _ 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


eo caer XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 





ae oo S.W1 English Paintings of the XVIllth and XIXth Centuries 


LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Old and Modern Masters 


MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. Finest Old Masters 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 HYDe Park 6195 French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 
O’'HANA GALLERY ae ; 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W11 Exhibition of French Masters of the XIXth and XXth Centuries 


Ot ea ae ERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


THE PARKER GALLERY Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 Prints; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO French Paintings & Drawings of the XiXth & XXth Centuries 
19 CORK STREET, W.1 Old Masters and Contemporary Art 


Old Master Paintings, English and French Colour Prints, Sport- 
aoe Sa GATE. SW7 ing Prints, Topographical Prints and Drawings, Rowlandson 
' , Drawings, etc. Continuous Exhibitions and Catalogues issued 

EUGENE SLATTER 


30 OLD BOND STREET, W11 Dutch and Flemish Masters 


EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. a 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.1 HYDe Park 0657 —— 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.1 Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 by the Finest Masters 
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